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CHAPTER I. 


TWO FRIENDS, 

«You cannot deny that she is beautiful.” There 
was something of boyish petulance in the tone, 
mingled with the satisfaction of having stated at 
Jeast one incontrovertible fact. 

John Rimmel paused in his leisurely walk up 
and down the pleasant piazza and laid his hand 
affectionately upon his friend’s shoulder. 

“No, Robert,” he said gently, «I do not deny 

that, But I must be myself. Not even to save 
you a pang, you who are all that is left forme to 
love, can I seem other than Iam. And you must 
believe that it is from no lack of real interest and 
affection for you, but rather from the result of the 
circumstances of my life, that I have seemed cold 

and critical, where you, very naturally, would 
haveexpected quite otherwise. Remember, Robert, 
a friend has. many sides, and often it takes years 
to get a glimpse of them all, if ever we do, wholly. 
You have never before given me occasion to show 
you one of the darkest sides of my character.” 
He broke off abruptly, and walked to the dis- 
tant end of the piazza. 

For ten years, John Rimmel, though more than 
a decade his senior, had been Robert Durham’s 
friend, guardian, adviser, brother. Left quite 
alone in the world when a mere lad, by the deaths 
of his parents and soon after of his legal guardian, 
circumstances had thrown him in John’s way; he, 
being then lonely and sore-at-heart from a cruel 
sundering of all the ties which made life dear, felt 
a sudden sympathy for the pretty, friendless boy, 
and took him into his heart and life with the same 
generous confidence which had hitherto charac- 
terized his dealings with his fellow-creatures. 
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And he found it a relief from torturing memories 
and bitter regrets to study his new charge, to 
learn the make-up of the boy, and so plan for his 
education, his amusements, his travels. 
‘Robert was frank, merry, lovable. 
first he had given his whole boyish: fealty to John, 
who became his hero and ideal of all that was 


From the 


manly. And John, after a time, discovered that 
a pure, sparkling little rivulet of love had burst the 
prison of his petrified heart and flowed toward 
this happy-natured, affectionate child of his adop- 
tion, It broadened and deepened, as years passed 
on, until it seemed to the elder man that all joy 
or interest in life for him was embodied in the 
broad-shouldered young fellow, whose life was as 
fair and promising as his own had once been, 

Until Robert’s college days were ended, John 
had been with him, often sharing in his studies, 
always a thoughtful, patient friend. He spoke 
few words of restraint or counsel, but in life and 
action, influenced for good, the impulsive and less 
resolute character of the young student. Then 
came a year or two of foreign travel, when John 
lived again the golden days of his own youth, and 
often felt the throbbing of old wounds; when 
Robert passed at a single step from the dreams of 
youthful enthusiasm across the threshold of beau- 
tiful, living realities, into active, vigorous manhood, 
and the two grew into closer sympathy. 

Their first separation took place when Robert, 
in obedience to the terms of his father’s will, re- 
turned to America to take personal charge of the 
business, which had hitherto been held in trust for 
him. The fair-haired boy had grown into a 
hearty, resolute young fellow, who looked so strong 
and noble-hearted, that the one who loved him 
best sometimes thought he would prove wholly so, 
even when he read but too clearly in his character 
the weakness which falls just short of strength, the 
wavering will, which, hesitating, often choses 
wrongly, the over-weening pride, the just sufficient 
lack of fibre to spoil sturdy, self-reliant manhood, 
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But withal he was as sunny-tempered and frank 
- and winning as in his Boyish day$. Such as his 
nature was, it was his own, and no amount of 
training could completely transform it. So John, 
reading him wisely, had done what seemed to 
him best,,and sent him forth alone to meet the re- 
sponsiblities of his life-work. 

“It may be that in a happy, prosperous life, no 
sharp test will ever come to him; it may be that 
the very blow which falls, if it ever does, will 
weld into firmness these same elements which naw 
seem so weak, and so prove his best defense. 
Heaven only knows, and heaven bless him! ” 

So said the doubly lonely John, as he watched 
the steamer which bore his boy homeward, until it 
became a mere speck on the blue horizon, and 
turning then, went on his solitary wanderings. 

And now a year had passed. Robert was ma- 
tured, developed, strengthened by his mingling 
with men, full of ambition, hope and energy. In 
Col. Gainsborough, the gentleman who had man- 
aged his business affairs, he had found, like his 
father before him, a warm and reliable friend, 
whose counsel was invaluable, and in Cecil Gains- 
borough, the beautiful daughter, he had met his fate. 

Of course, he had written of all this to his 
absent friend, but it was not until John had come 
home, and stood face to face with dark-eyed Cecil 
that he fully realized what Robert had done. In 
spite of himself the smile faded from his lip, and 
the girl felt the sudden change from courtliness to 
coldness in his manner. Robert looked on, in a 
little blaze of surprise, vexation and almost anger. 
He knew that John was harsh and even cynical 
in his estimate of women; but that he should 
meet As Cecil, his beautiful darling, so coldly, so 
all but rudely, he could not understand nor endure. 
And when he broached the subject, rather abruptly 
and with considerable heat, he was illy satisfied 
that John sought to turn it off evasively. His 
heart, jealous ef this seeming slight to one so dear 
to him, got the better.of his cooler head, and 
burst forth at high pressure, with the boyish ques- 
tion regarding her beauty. 

Presently John returned, and drawing a broad 
rocker near to Robert’s luxurious smoking chair, 
he sat some time in silence. 

The afternoon sun sent its mellowed beams 
dancing across the water, sparkling hither and 
yon, against the deepening blue of the river, 
whose waves rolled gently against the garden 
wall. Here, on bush and sward, the soft, cool 
shadows fell, and heavy fragrance filled the air. 

t No sound of rolling wheel, or footfall came from 
- street or house ; it was a quiet, restful hour. 

“I am going to read you, Robert, a page of my 
life’s history which I had thought forever sealed. 
You may learn from it to judge me less harshly, 
than you would otherwise do; this, I am free to 
say, is my sole motive for reviving memories of 
sad events. I cannot lose your love, my boy, 





through a woman, though such may be my fate ; a 


all else in life was lost to me through one, J fed) | 


sure that you trust me, and would believe, but 


some day your pretty Cecil will come to you, with, 
all a woman’s far-sighted , artlessness_ and subtle 
scheming ; she will know by the intuition of her sey 
that I do not like her or trust her, and with 

jealousy will seek to make a breach between ys 
And you, forgive me, Rob, you will only folloy 
nature in coming, by degrees, it may be, but just ag 
surely as slowly, to think with her, and thatg 
it pass. It is the way of the world. Where were 
ever two friends, that the marriage of one did not 
separate as widely as oceans? , 

“What I want now, is to tell you why I cay 
never place confidence in a woman again; then 
you shall tell the story to your wife, Robert, and 
she, if she have half a heart, will perhaps undep 
stand, and not: pout because her husband’s olf 
friend does not pay her pretty compliments and’ 
send her sugar-plums.” 

It required all Robert’s self-command to listen 
quietly to this. But his indignation, hot and me 
sentful as it was, was overmastered by sorrowfi 
pity for the pain which must underlie such bitter. 
ness of heart, and he repressed the quick words 
which arose to his lips. 

“I never had a sister,” John continued, “My 
earliest recollections of my mother are connected 
with gay revels, music, flowers, dancing, where 
she was the brightest star, and I, while yet a baby 
almost, was dressed in costly garb and kissed and 
petted for my beauty. I can remember now the 
tiny page’s dress of velvet and lace which I'wore 
one night as I stood by her side at a masquerade, 
She was a lovely creature, but cared more for thé 
excitement and homage of her fashionable world 
than for giving a mother’s care to her child, $ 
that when she died, I scarcely felt the loss, I was 
ten years old then, and my father, who went 
abroad immediately after her death and never re. 
turned to America, sent me te a boys’ boarding 


school; and from there I went to college. “Hay 


ing finished my course, I joined him in Rome. 

“It was there that I met and loved a gloriously 
beautiful creature, who had taken my whole heart 
captive hy her grace and seeming innocence. | 
trusted, loved, worshipped her with the unreason 
ing, impetuous love of an ardent, long-repressed 
nature. In her hands I was as wax; she molded 
me to her will. 

“I fancied I was becoming more worthy my 
lovely idol, while, all the time, I was her dupe 
It was long before I could believe it; after the 
blow fell, long before I realized how completely 1 
had been deceived. She was no innocent girl, a 
she seemed, but a scheming, heartless woman, who 
had played me off against a title and a fortune, 
When successful in her little game, the Lord of B. 
came to her feet again; she married him privately, 


sending me a dainty little note of regret for my 
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| disappointment. And she had said)she loved me, 


Robert, had promised to be my wife; had rested 
in my arms and received my kisses and caresses 
with well-counterfeited shyness. Tell me not of 
honor among women. It is unknown; it is a 
fable, a myth, a delusion to ensnare ‘us into their 
power. Once sure of us, they turn and rend our 
hearts with a smile. 
«It is twelve years since that horrible time; but 
IJ have neither forgotten nor forgiven. I never 
can. Sometimes I see a beautiful young girl, like 
Cecil, my boy, and my heart springs up with 


the thought, here, at least, is innocence and hon- 


esty. But instantly beside her face rises another, 

lovely as the morning, dimpled, perfect, but with 

a mocking smile of triumphant coquetry upon the 

lips, and I think, soon, soon you will have learned 
lesson, like all your sisters. 

«It was this thought, Robert, I will be) frank 
with you, that chilled the joy I felt upon seeing 
the beautiful girl you have won, that thrilled me 
with keen pain, as I knew that your time had 
come, and that I could not spare you the bitter- 
ness and shame of our common fate, They are 
all alike, Robert. Heaven give you strength to 
meet your future bravely. Enjoy the present 


while it is still fair, and come back to your old 
friend when you find your need of something 
strongér to lean upon than a woman’s word,” 

‘ There was a soft rustle, a hurried step, and 
Cecil stood before them, radiant and beautiful as 


the sunshine which fell about her. A merry word 
was on her lip, but something in Robert’s manner, 
as he turned and held out his hand to her, checked 
it and she came silently to him. She saw tears 
in his eyes, and heard them in his voice as he said 
softly, holding her hand and John’s in a close clasp 
within both his own: 

“Dear Jack, my Cecil shall teach you better 
things.” Then he led her gently away. 


CHAPTER II. 


CLAUDIA. 


As they wandered about the shady, old garden, 
Robert only told Cecil that his friend had met with 
unfortunate experiences, which had lowered his 
estimate of woman’s character. He could not so 
soon repeat the painful story, neither did he wish 
to sadden Cecil, whose sympathies were strong 
and sensitive. He looked forward with delight to 
the day, when she, the dearest, sweetest girl in all 
the world, should by her pure and gentle life, show 
the one, whom next to her he best loved, how 
faithful a true woman could be. 

As he spoke of all this, the girl’s heart swelled 
with mingled emotions; sorrow, for Robert’s 
friend, who carried asad heart in the midst of 
teeming gayety and pleasure; joy, that-she had 





been chosen as the one worthy to share his life, to 
bear its burdens and enjoy its sunshine equally 
with him, Never before had she so fully realized 
his love for and trust in her, as now, when he 
gave into her hands the mission of changing 
the darkness of distrust in John’s heart, to the 
brightness of confidence and respect. Every pure 
and noble purpose, which had blossomed into 
fuller being by the light of this great love 7 aich 
had dawned upon her life was stirred and quick- 
ened by her lover’s fond words. 

«“ Oh, Robert!” she cried, clasping both hands 
about his arm and looking up at him with glowing 
eyes; “I will try to be so worthy of you and 
your love, but”—the sweet voice faltered’ and 
a sudden fear, born of that humility which is akin 
to strength, filled her dark eyes with tears, as she 
added: ‘Suppose I should fail you, not always 
knowing what is the—” 

Her lips were closed by a soft kiss and she her- 
self held close prisoner. 

«I will not hear another word, darling. Follow 
the impulses of your own sweet, good heart, and 
you can never fail me, neve: go wrong; it is only 
rough fellows like Jack and me whose hearts often 
lead them astray. You shall be our gentle 
priestess, to hear -our confessions, and teach us 
what we lack. Now,” he added, in a gayer tone, 
“I must send this sad-faced Cecil away, and have 
my own little girl again, Have you forgotten the 
row you promised me? Come. The sun is low 
and Sea Foam lies ready.” 

Cecil brushed away her tears. But, although 
her words were merry as they glided out upon the 
mirror-like river, she could not at once recover 
her usual light-heartedness, Robert’s words, ten- 
der and loving as they were, had some way not 
satisfied her; something within her, which had 
sprung up warm and earnest, seemed chilled and 
crowded down. She felt, dimly, her own need of 
support and guidance, and he had said that she 
must help him. What help could he need from 
her—he so strong, so brave, so true ? 

But the cloud, which this troubled thought cast 
over her brow, was soon dispelled by the sunshine 
of his glance and word, An hour later she 
stepped from the little boat her own joyous, smil- 
ing self. But the time came when she looked back 
upon that day as a mile-stone in her life’s path, 
One of those which we sometimes pass unnoticed 
and only realize as we come upon another, reading 
there the added distance we have trod. 

It would have been difficult to find a more thor- 
oughly happy man than Robert Durham at this 
time. His business was prosperous beyond his 
most sanguine hopes. His character had ripened 
with ‘years, and there was little trace of the traits 
which had once caused John such anxious hours. 
Fortune and friends alike favored the handsome, 
open-hearted young man, who, with Cecil for his 
own, would not have exchanged places with a 
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king upon his throne. Their marriage was to take 
place in December, and the pretty new house upon 
the hill was fast approaching completion. The 
only cloud upon Robert’s horizon had disappeared 
when John announced his intention to settle down 
and practice law in the place. This, of course, 
meant that he would not, as he had previously in- 
tended, return to Europe for an indetinite period 
immediately after the wedding. 

«Do you know, Robert,” said Cecil, one even- 
ing, as they were returning from their daily visit 
4o the new house, “I have discovered something?” 

“So! Is itasecret? If so, you had better give 
it to me to keep for you!” he replied soberly. 

But for once Cecil had no merry answer. 

“TI am quite in earnest,” she went on, “ Do 
you think Mr. Rimmel told us the real reason of 
his staying here ?” 

“Why, of course, why shouldn’t he?” 
said carelessly. 

“ But I am sure he did not,” she persisted with 
a wise little air which he thought enchanting. 
“And I’m so glad, for it shows that he has quite 
changed his mind about what you said he told 
you when he first came, and I am sure he could 
never find any one who would be a better—oh! 
there they are now!” 

Robert looked in the direction indicated and 
became suddenly enlightened as to the purport of 
Cecil’s mysterious words, which he had been at a 
loss to comprehend. 

At some little distance before them, but brought 
plainly into view by a turn in the road, walking 
very slowly towards them, and conversing earn- 
estly, were two people, One was John, and the 
other, he saw as the moonlight fell upon her face, 
was Cecil’s cousin, Claudia Murray. 

A low whistle of astonishment was checked 
almost before it was begun by Cecil’s quick, 

“IIush! We can turn off here and they will 
not see us,” and before he fully knew it, he was 
being led rapidly away in another direction. ITis 
surprise was now turned into amusement at Cecii’s 
womanly little manceuvre, which had been so 
promptly and skillfully executed. 

“ Well, Cecil,” he said mischievously, when he 
deemed it safe to speak above a whisper. “ You 
did that cleverly, I must say. Ifas much practice 
mace you so perfect?” 

Cecil laughed and blushed, but exclaimed quite 
earnestly, “I knew they didn’t care to see us, and 
you would have been sure to make some teasing 
remark, dnd—” 

“On my honor, I assure you,” broke in Robert, 
“TI should done nothing of the kind, for I should 
never have suspected more than a quiet ‘stroll this 
lovely evening, which certainly seems the most 
natural thing in the world. It is only your astute 
sex that scents a love-affair afar.” 

“ But it was not from afar,” she said, taking his 
words literally in her eagerness to make him un- 


Robert 





derstand. 
if you will stop laughing at me and listen, 
noticed that he and Claudia were much toget 
but it was only last night that I really thought 
thing of it. 
shawl, which’ I had forgotten, and came upon them 
very suddenly, sitting under the old elm, ang 
couldn't help seeing that they lookeél very lover. 
like indeed. Won't it be nice, Robert?” Ang 
pretty Cecil asked the question with a sympathetic 
earnestness which told the story of her own hap 
piness, 

But Robert looked graver than she a Often 
seen him. 

“Claudia is beautiful and charming, tat I douls 
if she would make a wife to John’s taste, Ay 
you not mistaken, Cecil ?” 

“ Possibly,” she answered, “ but I do not think 
so. Claudia’s face was a revelation. Even jg 


the moonlight I could see its expression clearly, | 


I feel sure that Mr. Rimmel has succeeded where 
all others have failed in awakening her hear, 
And where she does love, she is the most faithful, 
devoted person in the world.” 

Robert could not understand how John had re. 
gained his long-lost confidence in woman through 
such a one as Claudia Murray, who was consid.. 
ered a heartless coquette. If it had heen his owa 
Cecil, he should not have wondered nor blamed 
him, either, for who could help loving so sweet 4 
girl? But that he should yield his heart to Clay 
dia, whose graces and fascinations had come to 
perfection through long use in her fashionable 
world of conquest; who counted her lovers each 
season upon her dainty finger-tips and. smiled on 
each alike, was indeed strange. And he knew 
that that heart, beneath the icy covering in which 
betrayal had sheathed it, beat warm and true, and 
that its wealth of love and devotion, harvested 
through long years, would be scattered to the 
winds when once she had reached the goal of her 
ambition. Ile determined to put John of his 
guard, yet whenever he attempted it, something in 
John's manner checked the words upon his lips, 
And something, too, in Claudia’s face and man 
ner, strengthened the thought that Cecil might be 
right. Perhaps she had a heart, after all. Tow 
else could she have grown so gentle and womanly? 
So he did not interfere, but let affairs follow their 
own course and hoped for the best. 

The golden autumn time sped on bringing 
nearer the day of days to our happy lovers, whosé 
future lay unclouded before them, and opening 
new workd of joy and pain to Claudia. 

For Cecil had been right. Iler womanly ir 
stinct had read truly the secret of her friend. 
She who had led so many hearts from hope to 
hope, only to smile coldly upon ‘heir despair when 
she wearied of their homage, now felt within het 
own bosom the swift alternations of doubt and 
belief, of sweet assurance and bitter fear. Sub 





“] was very near, as you will petochaall 
i 


I ran dovn in the garden for my 
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denly, and without warning, her whole affection 
had gone out to this, the only man who had ever 
indifferent to her charms. She had 
joved him before she knew it, with a passion and 
jntensity equal to that which slumbered unknown 
within his own breast. And loving, she must win. 
he was no timid, trembling maiden, to blush at 
thought of her love—to worship her idgl in the 
secresy of her own heart, yearning, yet hopeless— 
, but a.woman, in conscious possession of fully de- 
yeloped powers, suddenly aroused to action; one 
whose will was the servant of her wishes—who 
never yet had failed to secure whatever she had 
set her heart upon. 
+ Her beauty, now in the noonday flush of per- 
fection, her charms of both mind and manner, her 
pative elegance and grace were so many weapons 
for conquest in her jeweled hands. _But stronger 
than all these was this strange, new love which 
burned in her bosom, which required all her long 
habits of self-control to hold in abeyance, and 
which threw over each word and action an added 
charm of womanliness. Never before had she 
been so lovely, never before had she So rejoiced in 
her beauty. And who can measure the joy and 
pride of that passionate heart, when he, to whom 
her whole soul bowed.down, turned to her as.the 
only one of Cecil’s friends whom he cared to make 
hisown? With insight made keen by love, she 
read him well. She knew that somewhere, some- 
time, some one had reigned upon the throne she 
coveted. Whether in the far past or not she could 
not tell. But she resolved that the secret of the 
grave, dark man, who seemed walking in a dream 
in the midst of all their gaieties, should, at no 
distant day, become her own. 

With ready and delicate tact, she soon managed 
that they were upon terms of the most cordial, 
friendly intimacy. Her graceful interest and gen- 
tle sympathy attracted John, ever solitary and 
silent beyond the mere formal courtesies of sc- 
cety. He had never had a lady friend since his 
cmel experience in Rome. He had never wished 


forone. But Claudia seemed to understand him - 


so well, to know always when to speak and when 
to keep silent, was always so fresh and lovely, so 
ready to amuse, or chatter, or discuss the more 
serious issues of life, so amiable and gentle, in a 
word, so excellent a comrade that he found him- 
self drawn towards her. They walked and rowed, 
and drove and sang, until any man less devoid ot 
personal vanity than John Rimmel must have seen 
the quick blush, the quivering lip, the lowered 
tone, the soft glance, which in spite of Claudia’s 
strongest efiorts would sometimes betray her. But 
he had eyes and saw not, ears and heard not, 
which no one knew better than poor Claudia her- 
self. 

Often, after long hours by his side, when every 
moment was happiness, because of his mere pres- 
ence, she would retire to weep bitter tears of dis- 





appointment over the look and word which were 
as empty husks to her hungry heart. 

At such times she thought that positive hatred 
would be far preferable to this frank and affec- 
tionate friendship, which all the world might 
share. Might, but did not, for she alone was his 
chosen companion, and remembering this, with a 
smile of triumph ; she would patiently set herself 
again to her task of love. 


CHAPTER III. 


AN AUTUMN ‘AFTERNOON. 

Indian summer came late that year. Novem- 
ber was already far advanced, and there had been 
one cold storm, before the long, delicious days which 
thrilled the pulse of the dying year and flushed its 
yet brilliant beauty with a greater radiance. 

It was on such an afternoon, golden, hazy, beau- 
tiful, with soft purple shadows mellowing the 
glorious sunshine, that Cecil threw down her sew- 
ing in despair. 

“It is of no use, mamma,” she cried, “I want 
to do this myself, but it is impossible to sit here in 
the house and let this perfect day pass by!” 

She looked up at her mother with wistful eyes. 
Mrs. Gainsborough laughed a little low, happy 
laugh before she answered, “ My darling! you need 
not have done anything! Run away now and find 
Robert. Martha will finish that and all the others.” 

“Yes; but, mamma,” Cecil said, clasping in 
her own the hands which were softly caressing 
the pretty, sunny hair. “You know I must learn 
sometime, for Robert will not want a useless wife,” 
her cheeks grew beautifully rosy, “and the days 
hurry so! Why don’t you tell me to stay!” she 
added with a sudden little burst, looking like a 
very child, half laughing, half in earnest. 

“ Because there is no need, my daughter. You 
will learn in good time. Now, while mother can 
plan and do, you must keep your roses fresh and 
blooming. Be gay and happy while you can; 
clouds come soon enough, There! there!” she 
said soothingly, as Cecil clung to her half sobbing, 
“you are too tired now! don’t mind my foolish 
words. Hush! Cecil, you frighten me.” 

The sobbing ceased and Cecil looked up, smil- 
ing through her tears. } 

“T was the foolish one, mamma! but such a 
dread came over me all at once, as of some great 
horror. It is gone now. See! I am happy again! 
I will ask Robert to ride with me!” 

With a dozen kisses and merry farewells, she 
ran singing away, her work and tears alike for- 
gotten in the pleasure of her ride. 

She found Robert in the garden, stretchéd lazily 
upon the grass. Near by, seated before her easel, 
which supported a small half-finished picture, was 
Claudia, lovely ina dress of soft, flowing white, with 
breast knot of heart-red pomegranate blossoms. 

At her feet, sat John, holding in one hand a 
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half closed volume, while with the other he 
shaded his eyes as he examined her work some- 
what critically. 

«We have talked too long, Miss Claudia,” he 
was saying, as Cecil came up. “See! the paint 
on your brush is quite dry and the shadows are 
falling too heavily upon old Greyrock. You must 
wait for another day.” 

Claudia looked across the water, and saw that 
he was right. Amethyst was changing to dark 
heliotrope. The tints deepened, even while her 
eyes rested on the grand old peak. 

«“ And Eve was not to blame this time,” she 
said, glancing from the book he held up to his 
face and smiling significantly. 

« Neither was Adam the tempter,” he responded 
quickly, smiling in return. « Let the responsibility 
of this lost hour rest where it belongs—upon the 
nature which made us to think differently upon 
many things.” , 

* Jack has been reading us the Golden Legend, 
Petite,” explained Robert to Cecil, who had 
thrown herself down on the grass at his side, and 
was waiting to proffer her petition, “and we fell to 
discussing about Elsie. He and Claudia very 
nearly came to blows. I know she felt like punch- 
ing him with her brush when he declared Elsie’s 
intended self-sacrifice a mere poetical fancy, which 
no woman could ever really consent to. make.” 

“It is fortunate for my reputation for amiability 
that you know the source of your information so 
well, Cecil, dear,” said Claudia, gayly, and her 
perfectly modulated tones were very sweet and 
clear as she added after an instant’s pause : 

« We must be generous to those who know not 
of what they speak, Robert. It is not difficult to 
see that Mr. Rimmel has never known love like 
Elsie’s.” 

It was a daring move, but she was strongly 
tempted. To find an opportunity to discover 
what she so longed to know might not occur soon 
again. She played a high stake, and she had her 
. reward. Apparently engaged in removing the 
paint from her long, slender brushes, she managed, 
in laying them daintily away in heir box, to turn 
slightly, and so look full at John as she spoke, 

At the last words his brow contracted as if with 
pain, and he grew white to the lips. But he was 
scarcely paler than Claudia, wise heart grew 
sick at this mute assurance of what she had feared 
and no longer doubted. If she only dared dis- 
cover now whether it was some dim ghost of the 
past or a living reality she must fight against. 
The rich color mantled her cheek anew, and her 
lovely eyes grew moist with seeming sympathy as 
she murmured, looking still full at the dark, 
bearded face she loved so well. 

“Forgive me. I was—” 

The words fell unheeded. His gaze, sad and 
earnest, was fixed upon Cecil, who, in turn, was 
unconscious of his scrutiny. 





Robert had taken her hand in both of 


she, her fair face charming in its sweet content, _ 
looked away to the distant hill tops, 


Suddenly John leaned forward and spoke, neyer 


his, and | hi 
was gently smoothing the soft, little fingers, while _ 


turning his eyes, eager now and questioning from 


her face. 

“Would you have done as Elsie did; tell me, 
Cecil ?” 

The words came like a command, . Cecil. 
started in surprise. One moment she raised heed 
clear, frank eyes to his, then turning to Robert, 
said simply and sweetly. 

“Yes; and much more if possible for my Prince 
Henry.” 

Forgetful of all but the dear girl, who so chanmy 
ingly confessed her love for him, Robert drew her 
to his side, while John sprang up and disappeared 
among the shrubbery. Claudia, trembling jn 
every limb, gathered her brushes and box to 
gether, striving to regain the composure which 
had been so sadly shaken. By the time Robert 
looked up. with his surprised—‘“ What’s taken 
Jack ?””—she was able to reply in her usual vies 
tones. 

«« Please find him, Robert,” said Cecil, , springing 
up and shaking out her pretty blue gown, “and 
order the horses. That is what I came out for, 
You will go, of course, Claudia, will you not?” 

“ You charming child!” Claudia exclaimed, this 
time with a genuine ring of pleasure in her voice, 
for she was passionately fond of riding, and never 
looked more queenly than when upon the back of 
her magnificent thorough bred. “ It is the day of 
days for riding! How lovely of you to think of it 
I wonder it did not occur to us stupid people sit- 
ting here all the afternoon.” 

«But, you see, I was not reading of Prince 
Henry,” replied Cecil, laughing archly. . 

Claudia blushed vividly and they both weit in 
to prepare for their ride. | 

«“ Let us go to Beech Wood,” said Cecil, when 
they started; so they turned the horse’s heads 
westward, and galloped quickly down through the 
busy little town, across the bridge, and so on by 
the river’s edge, to the long stretch of level, 
thickly-shaded road, which formed the favorite 
driveway for miles around. The silence was un 


broken, save by the soft plashing of ripples against ~ 


the grassy river bank, and the occasional note of 
some water fowl. 
almost twilight shade, and with slack rein, rode 
slowly along, the spell of silence fell ypon them 
too. 

Something in the air, fragrant, clear, and warm, 
and golden, filled them with the same dreamy 2 
pose in which Nature herself seemed wrapped. 

Outwardly, Claudia appeared the very personi- 
fication of the day, as she sat gracefully erect in 
her saddle, perfect in her rich beauty of shape 


- and color, yet with a soft languor pervading each 


As our little party entered the | 
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movement, a transparent veil serving to heighten 
~ the charms it seemed to conceal. Within her breast, 

all was tumultous. The little garden scene, which 

so suddenly from nothing, might mean so 
much! She had risked so much only to see him 
tern from her with what was worse than coldness, 
indifference, at a moment when even dawning 
love must have betrayed itself. Scarcely had she 
recovered from the shock of this episode when, lo! 
at her side appeared the object of her thought, 
devoted and admiring as never before. 

Her heart sprang up in one glad bound. The 
reaction from the despair of an hour before was 
almost too much even for her. She took refuge 
in silence, letting her beauty and content speak for 
her, more eloquently than words. She gave her- 
self up to the pure delight of being with him, 
conscious of his look and word, and of the loveli- 
ness all about her, heedless of aught beside. 
one brief hour she was happy. 

Robert and Cecil dropped far behind, and for 
them, too, the glorious autumn afternoon blossomed 
into fullness of content. 

They had all reached the farther end of the 
wood and turned about for their homeward galop, 
for the sun had disappeared behind the hills long 
before, when a woman came suddenly from be- 
hind some bushes at the roadside, and stood quite 
still, looking eagerly from Claudia to Cecil. 

She was tall and splendidly formed, but ema- 
ciated to the last degree, and trembling, either 
from weakness or fatigue. Long grey hair hung 
loosely over her shrunken shoulders, hair which 
had turned before its time, for in spite of her 
wrinkled face and whitened hair she was not old. 
Brown eyes, large and soft, though burning now 
with fever, alone remained to tell of a beauty as 
perfect, as imperial, perhaps, as that of Claudia. 
Wrapped in a ragged shawl, she stood bare- 
headed before them, her arms folded across her 
+ breast with a certain dignity, her restless eyes 
searching the faces of the girls, who were half 
amused, half alarmed*at her tragic air. 

“Well, my good woman, what do you wish 
from these young ladies you honor with your 
gaze,” said Robert, with good-natured sarcasm; 
then, seeing that she did not speak or stif, he 
added, more sternly, “stand aside there, and let 
us pass,” 

For all answer the woman turned upon him 
with a look of hatred so deadly, so bitter, that it 
transformed her, for the moment, into a fury. 
Cecil uttered a cry of fear, and laid her hand in- 
Voluntarily upon Robert’s arm, as if to protect him. 

Instantly the strange woman’s face changed. 
Throwing herself upon her knees, and extending 
her arms imploringly towards Cecil, she cried in 
anguished tones : 

“Kind lady, for love of heaven, give me back 
my baby! They have hid her from me; oh! my 
child, my child!” 

VOL. CIv.—33, 
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A tempest of sobs convulsed her. Throwing 
her shawl over her head, she knelt in the dust, 
weeping bitterly. 

There was a moment's silence. 

“ Disgusting!” said Claudia, then starting her 
horse forward. “Give her some money, Robert, 
and let us go on.” 

Like most persons of her temperament, she had 
a strong physical shrinking from all that was dis- 
agreeable or painful. And just now, of all times, 
when she was so superlatively happy, this wretched 
woman, groveling in the dust at her feet, seemed 
a blot upon the perfect beauty of the hour, a harsh 
discord in its sweet harmony. 

At her suggestion, Robert pulled a handful of 
silver from his pocket, but before he could throw 
it to the still weeping woman, Cecil spoke. ; 

“O; Robert! It is not money she wants. She 
is in great trouble. Do not let us leave her so.” 

«“ We cannot help her here, Petite. Very likely 
she is only pretending all this to get money. 
There is a regular system among these people. 
They have comrades in every town. So don’t 
distress your dear heart with the thought that she 
will suffer. I'll give her something to buy supper 
with if she is really hungry. Come, now. It is 
nearly dark.” 

So saying, he stooped over his horse’s neck and 
dropped the coins into the woman’s basket. They 
had ridden but a few yards, when Cecil turned 
again to Robert, this time with tears in her eyes. 

«“ Dear Robert, I must go back and see if there 
is not something I can do for that poor creature. I 
am sure her grief is real. And it is nearly night. 
We ought not to leave her there alone so. Think 
of it, Robert.” 

She looked up at him pleadingly; but for al- 
most the first time, met no answering look of 
sympathy or approbation. He was vexed that his 
pure Cecil should stoop to so miserable a being as 
this, who had so suddenly confronted them. He 
had given the woman a generous supply of ‘silver, 
that was enough ; of suffering which money could 
not assuage, he neither thought nor cared. 

Manlike, he had considered the whole matter 
settled when they left her» behind, and now, 
Cecil’s words of entreaty irritated him. His tone 
was both impatient and decided as he replied 
quickly, 

“ Cecil, this is childish. You do not understand 
such things. Can you not believe me when I tell 
you that she is an impostor? Come, now, a race 
to the bridge!” 

But Cecil did not stir. A look of pained sur- 
prise crossed her face as Robert spoke. Then her 
lips closed in a more determined curve, and she 
grew slightly paler, as she said pleasantly, turning 
her horse—* I'll overtake you”—and rode back. 

At this momént John, who had heretofore been 
an impassive spectator of the whole scene, said 
quietly: “You and Miss Claudia had better ride 
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on, Robert; I think I can dispose of the woman 
and bring Miss Cecil very soon.” 

Without waiting for a reply, he left them; and 
they went slowly along the now dusky road, each 
feeling annoyed at the unwelcome interruption to 
their pleasant ride, and each secretly blaming 
Cecil for her foolish sympathy. 

Reaching the spot where they had left the poor 
woman, John found Cecil standing by her side, 
vainly endeavoring to attract her attention. As 
he came up and dismounted, she arose, dashjng 
away her tears and fixing upon him her eager 


“ Have you found her, sir? did you come to 
bring me my baby? She is a wee thing, you 
might carry her far. Did you hear them tell me 
she was dead? They lied, the cruel men! My 
pretty, bonnie baby could not die—my pretty, 
laughing baby! What ails my head? it burns! 
it seems on fire! oh, it is because they hid away 
my baby from me! oh, sir, find it for me! I can- 
not live without her—oh, my child! my child!” 

She spoke rapidly, and varying expressions from 
burning hatred to tenderest affection passed in 
swift succession over her wrinkled face. One 
moment the great dark eyes were feverish with 
excitement; the next, their light was quenched in 
sudden tears, which left them dull and hopeless. 
Cecil listened to the words poured forth so wildly, 
with alarm and distress. John knew them to be 
the ravings of a mind unsettled by misfertune. 

When she became calmer, he asked her if she 
had friends in the town, toward which she had 
apparently been going. 

“Friends!” -she repeated, with intense bitter- 
ness, and much more quietly than she had spoken 
before. “Yes, friends! The friends who have 
made me what. I am, an old woman before my 
time, a wreck! Ah! the misery of living! But 
you did not tell me, sir,” she went on with instant 
change of tone and manner, “ whether you heard 
anything of my baby, my pretty, little lassie !” 

John stopped her by a few decided words, such 
as he would have used to a child, and she cowered 
beneath his stern glance. 

« Now,” said he, speaking slowly and striving 
to hold her wandering gaze, “ you must tell me to 
whom you are going and where, or I cannot find 
your child for you.” 

“And if I do tell you, will you find her for 
me?” she asked quickly, a sudden gleam of insane 
cunning plazing in her great eyes. 

“Yes, my poor woman, I will help you all I 
can,” he replied. 

“And I, too,” said Cecil, in pitying tones, “I 
will be your friend. Only tell us where you want 
to go. It is getting late, and we are far from 
town.” 

The woman looked down at the sweet face up- 
turned to hers, and her eyes grew soft with tears 
as she murmured brokenly— 





“Bless your dear face! Once I thought to ; 


have a daughter like you; but they took her | 


yes,” she said, stopping abruptly in another wijq — 
flight, as John looked at her reprovingly, «I re 
member. I will tell you. I must find Col, | fi 
Gainsborough. He lives. in the great house be 
yond the town. It is called Hillcrest.” 

John and Cecil exchanged looks of the greatest, 
surprise, as they heard the name of her father, and 
he looked keenly into the woman’s face to see if — 
he could detect imposture. But her eyes met hig — 
as frankly and intelligently as Cecil’s, 

“George Gainsborough. You must know him, - 
sir. Show me how to find the place. I was often — 
there years ago; now my head makes me’ forget, _ 
I’ll sleep here in the bushes—no one ever harms 
me; and to-morrow—oh, to-morrow, sir, you 
promised to bring me my baby.” 

The poor tottering mind was off again upon the 
one theme to which it clung persistently. 

“Will you remain here, while I see Robert? 
Something must be done at once,” John asked 
Cecil. 

“Certainly. I am not afraid,” she replied, 
adding half timidly, for she never felt at ease 
with Robert’s friend, “ You were so good to come 
back. It seemed cruel to pass her by so.” 

Then, as if she had blamed Robert by these - 
words she flushed deeply, and turned away. But 
John seemed not to have heard her. And just 
then Robert and Claudia came galloping back, im. 
patient at the delay. 

“ She is wrong here,” explained John, touching 
his forehead, “but apparently only on the one 
subject of her child. She says that she is going 
to see Col. Gainsborough, and seems to have 
been once familiar with the place. It is my opin 
ion that she has escaped from her home, and been 
wandering, for she speaks of sleeping by the road- 
side.” 

“It is my opinion that you are all insane,” in * 
terrupted Robert, angrily. “You always were 
Quixotic, John, but that Cecil—do you believe all 
this stuff, Cecil, about her knowing your father?” 

He turned to her and spoke sharply. But they 
scarcely noticed it ; for at the mention of Cecil’s 
name the woman raised her head, which had 
fallen upon her breast, and looked quickly about, 
with eyes wild and strained, nostril quivering, and: } j 
every nerve alert. 

“Cecil !” she cried, “ Cecil!—who do you call 
by this my baby’s name? Is it you ?” she asked, 
approaching Cecil, and bending upon her a search. 
gaze, “is it you he called Cecil, or,” glancing at 
Claudia, “that one?” 

“I am Cecil Gainsborough,” the girl replied, 
“and if you will be quiet and sit here awhile, we 
will take you to my father. He can do more for 
you than we can.’ 

Another piercing look from those restless eyes, — 
a look which seemed to Cecil to read her very soul,” 
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" then, with a long sigh, the woman turned away, 
folding her arms and muttering, 

«Jt is another. My Cecil is a wee, pretty baby 

Yes, I will be quiet. - I will stay with you.” 

She walked a little distance away and sat down 
upon the grass. They could hear her talking in 
Jow tones, always of her child. 

Robert was the first to speak. 

«May I ask what you propose to do with this 
interesting case?” he said, turning to John. 

«] think,” replied John quietly, “that you had 
better take the ladies home, and send Ben with 
some kind of conveyance. The woman cannot be 
left here, and if we find that she is an impostor, 
she can be handed over to the authorities at once. 
] will remain here.” 

Robert readily agreed to this arrangement, and 
they were on the point of starting off, when the 
woman sprang up, and clinging to Cecil’s skirt, 


" «Do not leave me, dear lady. It is with you I 
must stay until he brings my child!” 

She was quite wild again, and so distressed at 
the thought of Cecil’s going that it was impossible 
fo quiet her for a time. 


«] will stay,” said Cecil. “It will be quite 


safe with Mr. Rimmel,” she added in lower tones 1 


to Robert, ‘and I could not leave her suffering so. 
It will not be long until Ben comes.” 

«This is worse than folly,” replied Robert, im- 
patient and really angry now. “Cecil, I shall not 
Jeave you here with rs mad woman, or worse ; 
itis no place for you.” 

“Suppose you remain with her, and ZI will 
accompany Miss Claudia, and send Ben,” sug- 
gested John, feeling keenly the mortification all 
this must cause Cecil, and wishing to avert the 
threatened storra. 

Robert shrugged his shoulders. 

«I have no fancy for such a vigil,’ he answered 
lightly. “Come, Cecil.” 

But Cecil felt that detaining hand upon her skirt, 
saw the imploring appeal of those dark, burning 
eyes, and deeply moved by her strong sympathy 
for suffering of any kind, was silent. Usually the 
most gentle and unselfish of persons, she seldom 
refused Robert’s wishes; but now, something in 
his manrier aroused her pride. She felt, too, that 
he was unjust and wrong—he, to whom she had 
always looked up as her own model. So it was 
with aconfusion of emotion that she sat there, pale 
and thoughtful, while Robert looked down upon 
her impatiently. 

Claudia’s horse pawed the ground as if eager to 
be off; his mistress observed all with an air of 
weariness and annoyance. John stood at a little 
distance, holding his horse’s bridle loosely, quietly 
waiting. The cause of all the commotion, still 
dutching Cecil’s gown in her gaunt hand, gazed 
fixedly at the girl’s troubled face, af if reading 
there her fate. 


+ 





“T shall stay, Robert,” Cecil said, at last, decid- 
edly—then after an instant’s hesitation, “do not 
think me obstinate. I do not think of myself—” 

“Nor of me, nor of my wishes either, evidently,” 
he interrupted, with a hard laugh. 6“ Come, Claudia, 
let us go home.” — 

Cecil flushed crimson, only to turn paler than 
before. Her heart swelled with indignation, turned 
cold with dread. Was it her Robert who had 
spoken such unkind words ?—words which stabbed 
her through and through ? 

“Dear Robert, please don’t be angry with me. 
I cannot bear it,” she cried, stretching her hands 
toward him as he rode off. 

He was speaking to Claudia, and did not seem 
to hear her. Another moment, and they were gone. 
But her words rang in his ears. Before they 
reached the end of the wood, he was tempted to 
turn back, and kiss away the tears he thought his 
words must have brought to the dark eyes he so 
deatly loved. But pride and Claudia’s presence, 
however, restrained him. 

Cecil was too deeply wounded for tears. A 
certain pride, moreover, sustained her in the 
presence of others. So it ‘was a quiet companion 
that John had during the hour which followed, an 
hour which neither he nor Cecil ever forgot. 

The hunter’s moon, just rising, cast heavy shad- 
ows all about them, although it was not dark, 
Above the tree-tops stars were fast appearing. The 
river rolled rippling and flashing by. Birds flew 
about with their twilight chatter; now and then, 
a sweet little even song made the air musical. 

Beneath a low-spreading oak, Cecil sat upon a 
seat which John had arranged with the saddle 
blankets. She sat quite motionless, her hands * 
clasped about her knees, her eyes bent upon the 
grass at her feet, her heart aching at the thought 
of Robert’s anger. It throbbed with a sense of 
loneliness and injustice, strange as it was keen, 
and was filled to overflowing with sympathy for 
the poor creature now lying before her and still 
murmuring to herself, while shadowed by a heavy, 
indefinable sense of coming sorrow. 

And John, pacing the dusty road, watched her 
in. silence, marveling at the fair young girl, who 
braved her lover’s anger, and rendered herself 
uncomfortable and unhappy, for the sake of a 
poor, demented woman she had never seen before, 
for conscience’ sake. 

That he, or any other man, should go out of 
his way, or inconvenience himself, for the comfort 
or happiness of a fellow-creature, seemed quite 
right, and in the natural order of things. Hence, 
Robert’s strange coldness had both surprised and 
pained him. But that a woman, a girl, should be 
influenced by such motives, or indeed by any be- 
yond her own pleasure and personal comfort, was 
a revelation. 

It was an hour of revelation to them both, 


- though in widely different manner, 





. 
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To one, it brought the first, keen, blighting | 


frost of doubt and change, touching lightly, it is 
true, but with chilling breath, the sweet, full-blos- 
soming flowers of trust and perfect confidence. 
To the other, it wafted the soft, fragrant breath of 
a coming spring-time, when the icy bonds*of long 


- winter should be melted in the sunshine of love, 


and a heart awake to the fullness of living. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AN UNEXPECTED GUEST. 


When Ben arrived, at last, it was with the ut- 
most difficulty that the woman could be persuaded 
to get into the light wagon he had brought. It 
was only after repeated assurances that Cecil was 
to ride directly behind her, and surely would not 
desert her. 

“T can trust your sweet face, dear lady,” she 
said, looking almost gently at Cecil, “but a man I 
will never believe. They told me lies, men did, 
about my baby. Will you take me to Col. Gains- 
borough’s place, Hillcrest? I must ask him where 
they hid her.” 

She spoke the last words in a low, musical 
voice, very different from the broken tones they 
had heard before, and bowed with a graceful 
dignity, quite incongruous with her ragged dress, 
as she turned toward John, For the first time he 
felt a thrill of interest in this wanderer, who had 
so evidently known better days. 

“Yes,” said Cecil, earnestly, coming close to 
the woman and looking up at her with eyes full 
. of compassion, “I will do all I same and 
hope I can make you happier.” 

Did her young heart, in this, its first mission of 
divine charity, feel also the faint pulsing of its 
own coming need for sympathy and help? 

“Thank you. Be kind enough to tell him it 
is Marie Elmer. He will remember.” 

As Ben drove off they heard again her inco- 
herent ramblings and sobbings. 

“ Poor thing,” said Cecil, “she must have suf- 
fered terribly. How quickly her manner changes, 
almost as though she was playing a part. Do you 
think she really knows papa, Mr. Rimmel ?” 

‘I was inclined to think not, at first. But I am 
convinced now that she knew him in her youth. 
She has probably escaped from her friends, and 
he will, doubtless, know just what to do with 
her.” 

“I have never heard either papa or mamma 
speak of any such friend; but I hope so much he 
can do something for her, whoever she is. It is 

dreadful to hear her strange talk. Just think, if 
we had not turned back she would have staid out 
here all night.” 

John glanced quickly at her, his ever ready sus- 
picion alert at the last words; but the fair, pure 





face which he could read clearly ijn the moonligh : 
as they rode along, was utterly free from any 


consciousness. Cecil was at once too simple ang 


too high-minded to think of her own action in 
praise-taking way. She was generous, too, 
quick to forgive. 
home, although her heart was sore at the rem 
brance of what Robert had said, she was ready to 
meet him-as usual, and make no allusion to 
had occurred. 


Claudia, elegant in black silk and lace, wi { 


great yellow roses at throat and belt, came ont, 
upon the wide stone porch to meet them. 

«“ We were getting so uneasy about you, A 
and I. Robertshas gone to bring Uncle George 
from the Club.” 

She did not add that Robert’s anger had turned 
from Cecil to John; that he had come home in ‘ 
great heat, and finding the Colonel down 
hurried to bring him eares that he might _ 
stop-to “all this nonsense.’ 

By nature, Robert was intensely arist 
and he carried this tendency to the greatest ex 
tremes; but never before had the issue been 0 
direct. He would give liberally for a beney 
cause, or to help a poor fellow along, but some 


_one che must bear the direct contact with « 


masses.” Had he lived in the old slave tines, he 
would have been a kind master, so far as food and 
clothing were concerned, but a refined “ Legree” 
regarding his chattel’s possession of a heart @ 
soul. He looked with a species of contempt upon 
the lower classes, as necessary evils in the 

who should eat and drink and work, but never 


rise. And so it came, naturally enough, that he. 


wished to keep Cecil entirely upon the high and 


sheltered plane upon which she had been bred, 


and which she would occupy with him. Her 
father had much the same notions, and she had 
often, as a child, rebelled against the decree which 
forbade her playing with poorer children, or shar 
ing some delicacy with a favorite nurse, because 
she was little Miss Cecil, and they—not human 
creatures like herself with hearts and needs; oh 
no—but common people! Growing to 
womanhood, and giving her whole heart to the 
handsome stranger who one day walked into her 
home and life from across the sea, she had oom, 
sionally experienced the same check. 
When he had been unwilling that she should 
assist at the town fair for the poor, where her 
young companions had flower-tables, because she 


she would meet so many of these “ common peo 


ple,” it had made no difference that he wished 
her to give, and himself gave liberally, money, 
flowers, fruit—everything except the bright young 
presence, which would have scattered joy a8@ 
rose does its petals. She felt the same spirit of 
rebellion and injustice as in her childish days 
But being gentle, and moreover very fond of 


Robert, it had not been hard to yield to his wish 





So, by the time they reacheg 
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———— , 
jn the matter.« It had occurred so upon other 
similar occasions ; but not being given to looking 


n ® below the surface of things, she had thought little 


FH ofthis phase of ‘her lover’s characters 

Now for the first time, she had asserted her 

t of decision, and Robert, the proud aristocrat, 
saw this with anger, and pain too, his dainty 
lady Cecil sitting by the roadside, comforting a— 
@ tramp? Yes; a crazy tramp, and it was quite 
ble a low and wicked, as well as a crazy 
tramp. And all because in her well-feigned mad- 
ness she had appealed to Cecil’s sympathies: 
sympathies which it was quite well and proper to 
express by alms-giving, as he himself had done, 
fut never, by any means, by taking the poor 
‘wretch by the hand, and speaking a kind word. 
* It was a shock to the fastidious young man—a 
terrible blow to his pride. But Cecil was no 
thild to be compelled by force to come-with him. 
She was her own mistress, and had willed to do 
just what he willed she should not do, and he 
must yield. It was only left to him to discoun- 
tenance all such folly by refusing to witness it. 
Thus he had left her in greater anger than he 
would have believed possible an hour before. 

At twenty-five, though, when one is very much 
in love, anger is apt to be short-lived. It was so 


in his case. That is, he was no longer angry 
with his beautiful Cecil, for whose action he 
quickly found excuse, only to lay the blame of the 


whole affair the more heavily upon John. If he 
had not turned back, Cecil would very soon have 
rejoined them, and everything gone on quite as it 
should, he thought. 

And so he had galloped home furiously, leaving 
Claudia to tell the story, upon finding the Colonel 
absent. 

He wished and expected to return to the house 
with him before the others should arrive; but some 
miooked for detention occurring, they were just 
too late. 

The Colonel had been able to make very little 
tut of Robert’s excited account of things. He an- 
ticipated nothing serious however, and having 
teached his home, he ascended the steps and 
entered the house with the easy-going, self-satisfied 
ait of a man with whom the world goes well—one 

«who has passed the thickest of the fight and has 
tow only to enjoy the good things he has won for 
himself. No faintest whisper warned him of the 
veil so soon to be lifted from a past almost for- 
gotten. He went on to the handsome drawing- 
room, hearing voices there; and crossing the 
threshold, a strange scene met his eye. 

His wife was at the farther corner of the room, 
white as the dress she wore, looking straight before 
her with terrified gaze. Near by, Claudia, flushed 
and lovely, leaned gracefully upon the high back 
Of acarved oak chair. At her side, was John, 
erect, expectant, with folded arms and quiet face. 

The one object of their attention stood in the 





centre of the apartment, just beneath the brilliantly 
lighted chandelier. Her long white hair was 
pushed back from her face, as if it impeded her 
sight; her hands were tightly clasped upon her 
bosom; her dress, torn and soiled, hung loosely 
about her wasted limbs; her lips moved, but no 
sound was heard ; her dark eyes, brilliant and eager, 
were fixed upon a large portrait of Cecil, painted 
when she wasa little child. Slowly, as she gazed, 
the wild look changed to one of unutterable love 
and sadness ; tears gathered and overflowed, stream- 
ing unchecked down her withered cheeks, Still 
‘her lips moved silently, as if in prayer. 

At the Colonel’s step, she turned, and perceiv- 
ing him, stood for an instant motionless. 

«“ Good God,” he cried, involuntarily retreating, 
“ Marie!” 

“Yes, Marie,” repeated the woman quietly. 
“T have come for my child. You deceived me, 
George. She was not dead. You hid her from 
me. That is her picture. But she was not so 
when you stole her from me. Then she was a 
baby. When this picture was made, she must 
have been two years old. She was the same 
Cecil, though—my own baby. She is living now, 
George. You cannot deceive me again. I shall 
wait here until you bring her to me.” 

It is impossible to describe the manner in which 


-She spoke these short, direct sentences. It was as 


if in the still, white heat of intense passion, which 
might at any instant break forth into fury—as if 
she had reached the very ouiside limit of endur- 
ance, and would, without another word, pass all 
control. Her very tones, low and intense, thrilled 
each one who heard them with a sense of peril. 
They seenied spell-bound, motionless, as if con- 
fronted by a dread Nemesis, whose power none 
could withstand. Every eye was turned to the 
Colonel. 

That awful gaze, burning again now, and fixed 
upon him, reading his very soul, compelled the 
truth. This sudden rising, as it were, from her 
grave, of one he had long considered as dead— 
this wild-eyed creature, with her strange, relent- 
less bearing, her solemn, accusing words, her calm 
determination—oppressed, overpowered, baffled 
him. He lost his self-possession; he forgot who might 
hear him; he forgot everything but a swift desire 
to say or do anything to, escape from those haunt, 
ing eyes, that_ dreadful presence. He. trembled 
violently, and stepping nearer, he said in a broken 
but distinct voice, 

“She is here, Marie. We have kept her as 
our own daughter, our Cecil. It was better so 
than that ——” 

A faint shriek interrupted him. His wife, 
breaking, by a violent effort, the icy horror which 
seemed to have enchained her, rushed toward him, 
exclaiming hurriedly, 

“Not here, George, for heaven’s sake: 
may come in at any moment.” 


Cecil 
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The Colonel turned ashy pale. There was a 
dead silence, during which no one seemed to 
breathe. 

Then Cecil herseli—a poor, pale shadow of our 
happy Cecil—stepped forth from beside the heavy 
curtains, where she had stood unnoticed. 

“TI am here, papa,” spoke out her sweet, clear 
voice. “I have heard all you said. Do not mind 
me.” , 

She came forward, her long habit trailing be- 
hind her, and stood quite apart from them, mid- 
way between the little group of amazed, anxious 
hearers and the woman whose presence was to 
bring such changes to the beautiful, happy home. 

Her face was very white, and she pressed one 
hand to her heart, as if to still its heavy beating ; 
but she did not weep nor droop. She stood firmly 
with a womanly dignity, brave and true, quietly 
waiting for what should come next. 

Col. Gainsborough groaned aloud. Robert, 
standing just inside the door, swore furiously be- 
neath his breath. Mrs. Gainsborough sank half- 
fainting upon a chair; Claudia crossed the room 
and supported her. The woman stood like a 
statue, seeming scarcely to breathe, or be alive, 
except for her eyes, which never once turned from 
the Colonel’s face. She had said her say. There 
she should stand until he gave her back her child. 
So it really seemed to the heart-stricken man, as 
the silent moments passed, each one an eternity of 
torture and remorse. It was vain to think of 
escape or compromise. Such ideas flitt¢d through 
his bewildered, aching brain, only to mock him 
with their futility, when he glanced at that piti- 
less, compelling face before him. How beautiful 
it had once been! How old memories ‘came 
crowding thick and fast! 

Controlling himself by a violent effort, he turned 
towards Cecil, took her hand in his and led her 
gently to the now trembling woman, saying simply 
in a voice no one would have recognized, 

“It has been twenty years, Marie.” 

Then, turning on his heel, he hurried from the 
room, followed by Robert. : 

For one long moment, the brilliant flashing eyes 
looked earnestly and keenly into the soft, dark 
ones, so frankly raised to them, then a heavy sob 
tore its way up from that long denied and suffer- 
ing mother-heart, and throwing up her hands, 
Cecil’s mother fell senseless at her feet. 


CHAPTER V. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. 

The next morning a cold driving storm had set 
in. All the golden Indian Summer splendor was 
drowned in the pouring rain which beat against 
the windows and flooded the. streets. A sharp 
easterly wind penetrated every crevice, and whirled 





piles of scarlet and crimson leaves from tree aa 
foot-path, to float them along towards the swollen, | 


rushing river. 


The outside chill and desolation found a pars 


allel within Col. Gainsborough’s home. Its sun. 
of happiness had suddenly been eclipsed by thick, 
dark clouds of sorrow and pain. 

In an upper room, carefully attended by both 
physician and nurse, lay poor Marie Elmer, no 
longer wild and raving, but weak as a child, help. 
less and unconscious. The shock of finding her 
“baby” had been too great for the shattered ang 
already much enduring frame. Mind and 
had sunk prostrate beneath it. The chances for 
life or death hung evenly balanced; for hours 
and days it was impossible to tell whether the 
weary, long-suffering spirit would slip away from 
its earthly home and be at rest, or still cling; 
to life, with all its bitterness and burden, would 
slowly fight its way up from the shadow of the 
grave. 

Weary, endless, anxious days they were, whey 
a hush, as of death itself, settled upon the house; 
a time they all remembered with a shudder of 
horror when it was past. 

Shut up in his library, refusing to see any ong, 
Col. Gainsborough spent that week, His wife 
was really ill from nervous excitement, and could 
not bear Cecil out of her sight. 

Robert wandered about, moctly and unhappy, 
angry with people and things generally. He had 
not yet forgiven John for being, as he still thought 
him, the prime agent in bringing about the tragic 
climax in the drawing-room, which but for his 
foolish indulgence of Cecil’s whim might have 
been avoided. Besides, he considered himself 
as having been shamefully imposed upon by both 
Col. and Mrs. Gainsborough, in that they had 
never told him that Cecil was not their own child, 
He was very proud of his own blue blood and 
good old name, and it had not been the least of 
Cecil’s charms that she was the daughter of a 
house which, if anything, outranked his own in 
its antecedents. Birth was, in the estimation of 
this handsome young patrician, the touch-stone of 
all nobility and excellence, the open sesame to all 
that was worth anything in life, the only passport 
to respectability even. So this astounding declan. 
tion of Cecil’s lowly birth, which had fallen to all 
save two of the household, like a thunder bolt 
from a clear sky, had pierced the heel of our brave 
young Apollo, had wounded him to the quick in 
the one weak spot in his armor. 

“Anything else I could have forgiven; but to 
palm off an adopted child upon me as his own, 
when he knew how strong my feelings are on the 
subject of birth, was unworthy of a gentleman.” 

It was to Claudia that he said this; Claudia who 
alone seemed unchanged by the startling events 
of the last few days. ’ 

She appeared every morning, fresh and charm 
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ing, to pour the coffee for Robert and John. Her 
yoice, always low and sweet, seemed even more 
tenderly sympathetic than ever as she spoke of the 
absent ones, and a faint cloud of anxiety hovered 
about her lovely eyes; but they were not dimmed 
by long sleepless hours, nor heavy with unshed 
tears. She was thoroughly herself, fair, beautiful, 
gracious, the one bright spot in all the gloom 
within and without. ‘ 

To Robert this was very grateful, and his eye 
gested often upon the smiling face and graceful 
movements of his vis-a-vis, as her slim, white 
hands busied themselves at the coffee urn. But 
John ate his steak, and drank his coffee in most 
unsocial silence, hurrying off without a word and 
leaving his companions to finish their repast téte- 
atéte. Claudia often looked after him wistfully, 
longing for one of the old admiring glances, which 
had made her so happy only one short week ago. 
But it never came. Stern, and sad, and silent, he 
seemed living within himself, and the beautiful 
woman in whose eyes he could have read a sweet 
story of love and devotion, had he chosen to look, 
was passed by with scarcely a friendly greeting. 

But in spite of empty heart and disappointed 
hopes, she was a beautiful woman still, and Robert, 
in his loneliness and irritation, found in her society 
a pleasing refuge from his own vexatious thoughts. 

It was such a relief after having roamed all 
over the house and meeting no one, except, per- 
haps, a servant gliding along with muffled step, 
and finding every where a dreary forlornness, to 
come down to the little morning room, where were 
flowers, fresh and fragrant, a cheerful, brilliant 
fire in the open grate, a golden-throated canary, 
trilling his happy song and—Claudia! 

She kept this one little nook bright and dainty, 
and herself the brightest, daintiest object in it, as 
she sat in low, crimson rocker, reading, sewing or 
writing; always hoping that John might come, 
always wishing that he might happen to stray 
into the only pleasant place in the house now, and 
having strayed, stay. But it was only Robert who 
found her out; only Robert who basked in the sun- 
light which shone for another. 

It was upon oné of these mornings, still wet and 
dismal outside, cosy and warm within, that Robert 
‘ had spoken very freely, and told her just what he 
thought of Col. Gainsborough’s deception. 

“There was probably some good reason for his 
silence, Robert,” she said. ‘Cecil can scarcely~- 
be a child from the streets, or Uncle George would 
never have been so fond of her. He is proud, 
too.” : 

“That is true, Claudia! I hadn’t looked at it 
in that light. You are a beautiful comforter, the 
only one I have now,” he continued, half laugh- 
ing, half in earnest, as he drew his chair near hers 
and began toying with the pile of fleecy worsted 
upon her lap. “You have no idea how pleasant it 
looks in here, after the rest of the house. It is all 





so fearfully still and solemn; but you are just the 
‘same—only nicer!” 

She looked up in surprise at the very lover-like 
tone, with which he had spoken these last words. 
With any other man, she would have remembered 
that he had been seven days without more than a 
fleeting glimpse of his own little sweetheart, and 
that there was strong magic and fascination in her 
own beautiful panenct and expected some such 
demonstration“as a matter of course. But Robert 
had so long been an exception, as Cecil’s lover, 
that she was startled for an instant from her usual 
composure. For a few minutes she worked on, 
her white hands fluttering above the soft, cloudlike 
mass, along the edge of which her shining needle 
dipped rapidly. 

Then Robert, leaning closer, said, pleadingly : 
“Put this stuff away, Claudia, and talk to me. 
It is lonely enough here to drive a man wild. 
Take pity on me.” He caught her hands in both 
his own. 

She did not try to release herself, but sat quite 
still, looking down upon the handsome face so 
near her own, with her great dark eyes full of 
mute reproach. 

Robert flushed to the temples; but ae clasped 
her hands closer, as he said : 

“If Cecil half cared for me, she would never 
leave me so alone. She knows that I am here; 
she could come to me if she chose. No mam can 
stand this sort of thing forever. I cannot when 
you are here.” 

** Don’t Robert,” said Claudia, quickly. “ You 
will be sorry to remember such words when you 
are with Cecil again. Get up now, and bring the 
chess-board. We will have a game, and—no 
more nonsense !” 

She spoke quite lightly at the last, and laughed 
a sweet, little laugh ; but her eyelids did not droop 
coquéttishly over her soft, bright eyes, belying 
her words, as they had often done upon similar 
occasions; she looked at her companion frankly, 
and earnestly, and his eyes were the ones to fall. 

“Forgive me, Claudia,” he. murmured, “I de- 
serve your gentle rebuke for making a fool of my- 
self. You are a good friend.” 

As he finished, he stooped and pressed his lips 
to the hand which he still held. At that instant 
the door opened quickly, and John entered. 

Claudia sprang up, crimson with shame and an- 
noyance, nearly overturning Robert. Before he 
could gain his feet or turn around, the door was 
noiselessly closed, and they were alone again. 

« What was it, Claudia ?” he asked, anxiously, 
and coming nearer, and surprised to see her eyes 
full of tears. “ What startled you so?” 

For all answer she burst into a perfect storm of 
passionate sobbing, and left the room. 

Robert looked after her in amazement. His 
first impulse was to follow her, and beg forgive- 
ness again, if his folly had disturbed her so. But 
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a moment’s reflection convinced him that his 
words could not have started such tears, and he 
turned back to the window, looking out disconso- 
lately upon the dismal scene. Presently John en- 
tered with a message from Col. Gainsborough re- 
questing their presence in the library, and they 
left the room together. 

The Colonel was sitting before the fire, and 
looked as though ten years had passed over his 
head in less than as many days. He was pale 
and his hand trembled as he extended it to his 
guests; but his voice was strong and he greeted 
them in his usual pleasant, courteous manner, 
quite as though he had met them daily for the 
past week. The young men instinctively accepted 
the situation, and left it for him to make the first 
allusion to recent events. This he did, quite ab- 
ruptly. 

“ After the circumstances which occurred here 
a few evenings since, in your presence, I owe you 
some explanation of what must seem exceedingly 
strange if not mysterious. 

“To you, Robert, especially, a full and true ac- 
count is due, by viftue of your relations with 
Cecil, and I desire that Mr. Rimmel should do 
me the favor of his presence at this time, both be- 
cause of his having lately become my legal advi- 
ser, and because he stands as nearest of kin to 
yourself. It is a painful story, and I shall be as 
brief as possible. 

“ Twenty-one years ago, Marie Elmer, the poor 
demented creature you found by the roadside, was 
a beautiful young girl in this town. My only 
brother, Fred, was her lover and Cecil’s father. 
Six months before her birth, Marie came to him 
and begged him on her knees to make her his 
wife for the sake of their child. He laughed at 
her, and in two weeks’ time had married a sweet 
young girl, who of course, knew nothing of this. 
Even I did not dream of the wrong he had done, 
until he was married and away. When Cecil was 
a few weeks old, I went to Marie, and asked her 
for the child. We had none, and we longed for 
just such a fair little daughter. And how could 
I better mend the ruin my brother had wrought, 
than by taking the child—a Gainsborough—to my 
heart and: home and doing for her as I would for 
my own? 

“But Marie was wild at the thought. Her 
heart had been nearly broken when Fred left her, 
and now she clung to his child as to her life. I 
promised everything ; offered to support her hand- 
somely during her life, tried every inducement, 
but none availed. Selfishly placing her own love 
for the child before its best good, she refused ab- 
solutely to be parted from it upon any terms. 

I shall never forget her as she stood one day, 
with the baby clasped to her breast, her great eyes 
blazing, her dark hair falling like a veil all about 
her, indignant, angry, almost wild with excite- 
ment because I had hinted that she was not a fit 





person to bring up a daughter of our house. She 
was magnificent in her fury, but her burning, pas. ‘a 
sionate words did not move me. I was deter ~ 
mined to have the child, and fortune favored me, 
She fell very ill. I went evéry day to see her, 4 
and Marie did not upbraid nor repel me now, 
She would look up at me with heavy pleading 4 
eyes and beg me to do something for the little one _ 
who lay scarcely breathing upon her knees, ’ 
own physician attended the child, and one even, _ 
ing he told Marie that there was no hope. Aj] _ 
color left hey face. She laid the baby gently upon 
the bed, and fell senseless to the floor. Taking 
advantage of her unconsciousness we had Ceci] 
removed, and when Marie, after several days de. 
lirium, came to herself and asked for her, we said _ 
that she was dead.” His voice trembled and he 
was silent for a time. 

“You doubtless perceive,” he continued in his 
usual tone, “that I deceived Marie. It seemed 
to me the wisest thing todo. At best, she would 
always be an outcast. A fault like hers is no 
soon forgotten nor forgiven; and with such a 
mother, what could ever be expected or hoped for 
Cecil? In my home she would be brought uping 
manner worthy of her name. 

“Well, as I said, I thought I was doing what 
was best for Cecil, and for Marie, too. After a 
few weeks she would probably forget all about it, 
and be better off with only herself to look after, 
Her family utterly discarded her, and unable to 
endure the disgrace, left the town, never to return, 
Within a week after the morning on which I told 
Marie of her baby’s death, she too disappeared, 
leaving no clue to her whereabouts. For a long 
time I had Cecil in the country, fearing her 
mother’s return, but finally there came an account 
of her death, by some accident—just what, I do 
not recall—and my mind was very easy. Cecil was ~ 
brought here immediately, and has ever since been 
the joy and delight of our lives. 

It was a terrible shock to me when I found 
Marie here the other evening. So many years 
had passed, since I supposed her dead, that the — 
sight of her fairly unnerved me. I should haye 
called in the police and had her taken from the 
house, instead of playing the fool as I did. But. 
it is too late now to speak of what might have — 
been. 

A physician from the B. Asylum, from which 
Marie escaped, called on me a day or two since, 

I heard that they were searching for a woman who | 
had broken away, and it proved to be Marie. He 
tells me that she has been there five years, and is 
insane upon the one subject. Previous to enter 
ing there she was a notorious character in B— 
a superb creature, he said, the queen of her world, — 
but with an infernal temper, and, at times, the 
breaking out of a sort cf wild frenzy, which re ~ 
sulted in this insanity. Whether she ever gained — 
an idea of Cecil’s existence here from any one, Of 
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whether it was merély a freak of her delirium to 
come and find her, we cannot tell. The doctor 
‘saw her this morning and says that she can re- 
turn to the asylum in a week, at farthest. It is 
his opinion that shé will never be violent again, 
put to fully prevent a repetition of this unfortunate 
‘episode, I have paid him a large sum to insure 
careful and constant surveillance. “He knows 
pothing of her story farther than that she is a 
connection of the family. 

“So you see, my dear Robert, the worst is over. 
The family skeleton has had its little dance, and 
will henceforth be locked in its closet. They are 
ugly things, but every home has one, they say, 
and we must be thankful that ours has been dis- 
creet enough to exhibit itself entirely within our 
own walls.” 

Robert turned to John with a short laugh. 
«“That’s so, Jack. I’m obliged to you, after all, 
for humoring Cecil. But for you the story might 
have got all over town.” 

John made no reply. He was haunted by a 
vision of a wronged, deceived young girl, des- 
perate and bereft, throwing herself into the whirl 
and passion of a sinful life to drown the miser- 
able aching of her lonely mother-heart.- He felt 
deep sympathy for the poor woman, seeking her 
own, long years after, when both body and mind 
were wrecked, and unutterable contempt for the 
man who had wrought this work. 

«I told Cecil the whole story yesterday,” said 
the Colonel, “and the dear child behaved remark- 

well.” 

John bit his lips, beneath his moustache, and 
walked to the window. 

«It is a wonder she did not propose to adopt the 
woman,” said Robert with a little laugh, which 
did not hide the coarseness of his words. “She 
has shown such an unexpected fondness for pick- 
ing up objects of charity.” 

“You forget,” replied the Colonel with much 
dignity, “ that Cecil isa Gainsborough. And how- 
ever widely astray her girlish impulses may lead 
her in the matter of charity, her native instincts 
are thoroughly patrician. Although born out of 
wedlock, Cecil is of my own blood and name. I 
have not deceived you in this,” the proud aristo- 
erat added somewhat haughtily. 

“I understand that very well,” answered 
Robert. “Had you endeavored to do so, it would 
have been the worst for Cecil. It could scarcely 
be expected, but that I should feel very keenly 
this disgrace, which has only been made known to 
me at this last moment,” he continued pointedly, 
making a home-thrust which a larger-hearted man 
would ‘have avoided. ‘Still, as it is not made 
public, and arrangements have been completed to 
prevent its ever becoming so, my love for Cecil is 
$0 great that I can overlook the deception, and al- 
low everything to stand as though this annoying 
affair had not occurred.” 





The Colonel moved | about uneasily in his chair 
during this little speech. He changed color once 
or twice, and seemed on the point of interrupting 
Robert. There was a trifle too much magnanim- 
ity and self-complacency in the manner of his pro- 
spective son-in-law to suit him. There had been 
both gall and honey in the young man’s words, 
and this mixture was not to his taste, “He quite ap- 
proved his sentiments, and yet it was inexpressibly 
painful to him to connect such thoughts with 
Cecil. She was very dear to him; but, on the 
whole, his principles, as he called them, still 
dearer. So he swallowed the compound with only 
a little inward grimace, and said heartily : 

“Your feeling is quite right, my boy, and is 
what I should have expected from you, as a mat- 
ter of course. And now, let us drop the painful 
subject for once and forever. As my daughter, 
no breath of scandal or disgrace can reach Cecil. 
As your wife she will be doubly safe, and we can 
rest secure from further annoyance from Marie. 
We will all go to New York for a little holiday 
next week, and very soon December will come.” 

' He had arisen as he spoke, and now approached 
Robert, and threw one arm affectionately about 
his shoulder. There was a faint shade of anxiety 
in his look, which disappeared, as Robert said, 
gaily : 

“ Not an hour too soon for me. You'll go with 
us, of course, Jack,” turning to the quiet figure by 
the window. “Patti sings, and that divine little 
Marie Van plays ‘ Francesca.’ ” 

But John was thinking of other things. He re- 
plied rather absently that he should be very busy 
next week, wondering, at the same time, whether 
Cecil would feel in a mood for theatre-going. 

She was in his thoughts much of the time. He 
said to himself that he was curious to see how the 
discovery of her parentage had affected her; that 
this was the reason why he was so anxious for her 
reappearance among them. He had met her that 
morning in the hall. She looked very pale, and 
her eyes, when she raised them to his for an in- 
stant, as she said “ Good morning,” were heavy 
and sad. 

Was it curiosity alone which made his heart 
beat quicker as she passed him, and filled it with 
a yearning desire to comfort her? 


CHAPTER VL 


A WOMAN’S WILL. 

The morning upon which Marie was to be 
taken back to the Asylum dawned fair and clear. 
The long storm had been followed by pleasant 
sunny days; not dreamy and richly golden like 
those which had preceded it, but bright days, 
when a fresh bracing wind kept the leaves, crisp 
and brown now, dancing before it, and the air was 
delightfully exhiliarating. - Days when one threw 
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open every blind to let in the radiant sunbeams, 
and stepped quickly about, feeling that it was a 
good thing to be alive. 


It was the last, glad, joyous thanksgiving time - 


of the year, for all its blessings and beauties, be- 
fore it wrapped itself in this pure winding-sheet 
and lay down to die. 

It was quite early upon this morning, dewy and 
fragrant, that Cecil softly entered the room where 
her mother lay sleeping.. Her heart beat quickly, 
for she was entering upon forbidden ground, and 
she was relieved to see that the nurse was asleep 
also, upon a bed in the farther corner. Cecil 
closed the door noiselessly, and stepped forward. 
A great square patch of sunlight lay upon the car- 
pet, and brightened the otherwise dreary room. 
Everything had been removed excepting the two 
beds, a chair, and a small table. A pile of ropes, 
in one corner, told the story of possible violence, 
but a single glance at the white face of poor 
Marie showed how unnecessary such preparation 
had been. 

During her confinement of two weeks, she had 
lost the brown hue occasioned by exposure. Her 
face was quite colorless, but deeply wrinkled, and 
even in her sleep wearing an expression of patient 
endurance which filled Cecil’s eyes with tears. 
They had cut her hair short, and it clustered 
thickly about her face, in soft, white locks. In 
sharp contrast, her eye-lashes, long and heavy, lay 
like shadows upon her cheeks. One hand, slender 
and beautifully shaped, was thrown above her 
head, the other was hidden beneath the bed- 
clothes. She breathed easily, and slept as sweetly 
as a child. 

Such was Cecil’s mother. As the young girl 
looked down upon her, she did not think of her 
as she had seen her last, wild, raving, burning 
with delirium, but as she had pictured her from 
the Colonel’s narrative, a beautiful young girl 
cruelly betrayed, a fair young mother basely de- 
ceived, a despairing soul rushing to destruction. 

Cecil had passed from girlhood to womanhood 
in the few days which had elapsed since her 
hearing of Marie’s story. .It had, of course, been 
a great shock to her to discover a mother in the 
poor tramp, who had so strongly appealed to her 
sympathies; and after the suspense and excite- 
ment of the first few days, it seemed almost a 
relief to learn the whole truth concerning her 
birth. 

When she was able to think more calmly of the 
sad story, her first feeling was of strong indigna- 
tion toward the man who had so bitterly wronged 
a helpless girl, and who, as she thought in her 
uncompromising sense of right, was personally 
responsible for her ruin. Strangely enough, she 
did not think of her own father as in any way 
guilty. She could go no farther back than the 
downright falsehood which had sent her mother 
out into the world, reckless and desperate. Her 





heart was filled with shame and contempt for ¢ ‘ 


one who had done this, when with a great 
of sorrow, she remembered that he was the 
whom she had always called “ father,” and wh 
she dearly loved. 


She was a girl of strong, loyal affections, ‘in a 


high sense of honor and justice, coupled ‘with an 
almost morbid sympathy for suffering, and a desir 
to defend and protect the helpless or the wronged, . 


These elements in her character now came jg 


almost direct contact. .To reproach the 

who had made her his idol, and to whom she owed 
a happy life in a beautiful home, seemed to he 
sensitive nature treacherous beyond words, At 


the same time, the thought of what her mother’s | 


life had been, while her own was so 
sheltered, filled her with sorrow, and aroused her 
keen indignation. To forgive him seemed impos 
sible; to allow Marie’s wrongs to go unredressed 
seemed equally so. 

The poor child suffered deeply, and alone, 
her “papa” she could not go; her “mamma” was 
ill; and from Robert she shrank with instinctiye 
avoidance, 
never-to-be-forgotten afternoon, and she felt rather 
than knew that she should find no relief in hig 
presence from the warring of the strongly conilict 
ing emotions which tortured her heart. 

This thought of Robert filled to overflowing he 
already brimming cup of suffering.. Her hero had 
fallen short of the high measure of noble manhood, 
Disguise it as she might, she knew that he had 
shown himself cold and pitiless; but he was Robert 
still, the chosen lover of her heart, and she made 
every excuse for him which affection could prompt, 
and woman-like, forgave everything, even though 
she could not still the pain he had caused her, 

So the days passed by, and she had slowly but 
surely arrived at one conclusion. From outof the 
rush of distressing, contradictory and contending 
thoughts which had distracted heart and brain 
alike, one had taken pre-eminence above all the 
rest, and had now become a settled determination, 


She resolved that Marie‘ should never be taken” 


back to the asylum. It was the woman Cecil who 
arose from her knees at early dawn, with this new 
purpose shining forth from her eyes, and betokened 
by a firmer closing of the scarlet lips. It was 
hasty impulse, no pretty sentimentality of gi 
romance. She had thought of it much, earnestly 
and prayerfully. She had counted well the pose 
ble cost, and she had fully decided that hence 
forth it should be her first duty to care for thi 
mother, whom fate had brought to her after ® 
many years of wandering. 

Having resolved, she stole gently to that upper 
room, there to pledge herself. And no knight of 
old ever took his vows, with more loving, earned 
heart, with higher purpose, or purer self-devotion, 


than did Cecil Gainsborough, as she stood, that 


still, autumn morning, by her sleeping mother’s 





She remembered his words on that 
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bedside, and consecrated her young life to her 


service. ; 
Immediately after breakfast, that morning, Col. 


Gainsborough called Robert and John to the 
library to assist him in selecting designs for the 
fresco-work at the new house. A lot of new pat- 
terns had arrived from New York by the morning 
mail. They were looking them over, when Cecil 
and Claudia came in. 

Robert sprang up. 

«J was just wishing for you, Cecil. See, these 
are the latest patterns, and we were trying to 
choose which would be the prettiest for the sitting- 
room. I like the flower design best, these roses 
and vines; the Colonel and Jack prefer these 
groups of fairies, and ferns. Give us your choice, 
Petite.” 

He put his arm about her affectionately and 

ke with the old, sweet tones, which now, as 
before, thrilled her heart. How she wished, for 
the moment, that everything was still unchanged 
from the old happy days, when life had no heavier 
burden than choosing beetween roses and ferns. 
Her heart was full. She could not speak, so stood 
looking at the pretty pictures as if deciding upon 
their merits. 

John had silently placed a chair for Claudia, 
who thanked him with a slight bow, not raising 
her eyes. Poor Claudia! She felt always ill at 
ease in his presence now. She knew that he con- 
demned her unjustly; that he believed her capable 
of endeavoring to win Robert from his allegiance, 
to while away an idle hour; and although she was 
innocent of this, both in thought and deed, his 
disapprobation was hard to bear. In vain she 
summonec pride to her aid. When with him she 
felt weighed down by a sense of discomfiture and 
injustice, which she could not throw off. 

Behind her, and so near, that he could have 
reached his hand and plucked the crimson flower 
nestling in her hair, stood. John. The sight of 
Robert’s arm about Cecil’s waist was not a pleasant 
one to him. He had not forgotten the moment 
when he had seen him kneeling at Claudia’s feet, 
and kissing her soft little hand. How innocently 
it now lay upon her lap! How lovely was the 
face which had been lifted to him that morning, 
above Robert’s fair curls; how false the heart 
must be which could seek to rob Cecil of her treas- 
ure! 

The thought flashed across him like lightning— 
if Cecil were robbed, she would be free—and 
once free—! Ah! his heart gave a mighty bound, 
only to sink heavily, while a blush of shame 
mantled his cheek. Who was playing traitor now ? 
It was, after all, very easy for these sweet, selfish 
desires to spring into vigororous life; and Claudia 
was beautiful enough to tempt a stronger head than 
Robert’s. He turned to her, moved by some new 
sympathy, and a vague desire to atone for his 
harsh judgment. 





“ Will you not look over the designs, too, Miss 
Claudia, and give us your opinion?” 

They were simply words, which any one might 
have spoken under the circumstances, but to her 
they came like a message of forgiveness. She 
looked up, grateful and happy, and for all answer, 
moved by a sudden impulse, said, very low. 

“I was not so bad as you thought me!” 

John started. How had she known what he 
thought? He had yet to learn, that hearts which 
love are clairvoyant. 

“Tam very glad, for her sake,” he replied, bend- 
ing down to her, and little dreaming that the 
words, and the tone in which he uttered them, 
had given her the long-wished-for clue, and had 
pierced her heart like barbed arrows. 

Just at that moment Cecil was saying— 

“ Papa, Robert and all of you, I wish to speak 
to you a moment.” 

. She stood quite free from Robert, her clasped 
hands, resting upon the back of a low chair. He 
was at the table, still sorting out the designs. 

“Certainly, my dear child,” the Colonel replied ; 
“but come and sit here on my knee. You are 
still looking pale. Don’t stand there, as though 
you were going to fly away every minute, Come, 
Petite, I have missed you! ”’ 

Again word and tone, thrilled the lonely, aching 
heart, and she struggled for self-command. 

“ First, I must ask you something, Papa. Will 
you not let--let—Aer stay here?” Her voice was 
very low and trembling, but she spoke distinctly. 

“Her? Who? You cannot possibly mean 
Marie?” exclaimed Col. Gainsborough, starting 
up in amazement. Robert dropped his papers, 
and looked around quickly. Claudia forgot her 
own pain, for the time, in surprise at this. strange 
request. John folded his arms again, and stood 

,like a statue, although his heart beat wildly. It 
was coming sooner than he had expected, this 
contest between Cecil and the Colonel; and he felt 
sure that the girl who had been brave enough to 
turn back, alone, against her lover’s wishes, to be- 
friend a desolate creature, would not be the. one 
to desert her now, when she had found in her a 
mother. But through what suffering must her end 
be gained! He looked at her closely as she stood 
there, so gentle, so fair, and saw how her girlish 
bloom had vanished, Shadows lurked beneath 
the frank, dark eyes; the prettily rounded cheeks 
were pale; and the lips had a sorrowful little droop, 
which touched the heart of this man who had 
never believed in a woman’s truth, with infinite 
pity. How he longed for the right to keep and 
protect her, and carry her off, away from them all, 
giving her a whole house full of poor, friendless 
women, if that would bring back the smile to her 
lip, and the light to her eyes, and win for him, the 
love he craved! . But instead, he cold only stand, 
quite outside all her thoughts, and Robert’s must , 
be the arm to shield her. 
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' There had been a little silence after the Col- 
onel’s quickly spoken question. ‘ 

“Yes, papa. Edo mean—my mother.” 

She hesitated slightly before the last two words, 
and a crimson flush passed over face and brow. 

“Cecil!” exclaimed the Colonel, more sternly 
than she had ever heard him speak before, 
“never let me hear that word from your lips 
again in reference to’ Marie Elmer. It is true 
that you are her child by birth; but by twenty 
years of love and care you belongto us. I have 
told you truthfully the whole sad story, because, 
as you had accidently discovered a portion of it, 
I thought it best not to withhold the remainder, 
amd because I had confidence in your good sense, 
and relied upon you to conduct yourself, regard- 
ing it, as becomes one of your name.” 

“I should be unworthy of our name if I refused 
to own one who has every claim upon my affection 
and sympathy,” Cecil replied, with much of the 
Colonel’s own pride. 

He turned and bent a keen, scrutinizing glance 
upon her. She did not falter beneath his look, 
stern and searching as it was: Something in her 
attitude and bearing pleased him. He could ad- 
mire courage like this, if it did not cross his own 
will too closely. As yet she had not done this, 
and his reply was less harsh than he had, at first, 
intended. 

“Your kind heart would lead you into trouble, 
I fear, little girl, if you had not a cross old papa 
to check you somewhat. It is quite natural that 
you, with your inexperience, should look upon an 
asylum as an uncomfortable place. But you will 
find that it is not so. Everything is done for the 
inmates, and the very best families are represented 
there. We are not alone in having an unfortunate 
secret. And Cecil—you force me to speak plainly 
~—you are old and sensible enough to understand 
that you could never take Marie, in her condition, 
to the new home of which you will soon be the 
mistress. It would be a constant annoyance to 
your husband, a ceaseless anxiety to yourself, a 
scandal, a disgrace, which could never be lived 
down. Unluckily, it has not been so many years 
since Marie Elmer was a beautiful young girl in 
this very town, but that she and her unhappy fate 
are well remembered. She is weak and quiet 
now, but liable, with returning strength, to be 
violent; and then she would néed attention which 
it would be difficult to give.” 

«“ But papa, Dr. Munroe says that she will never 
be raving again, now that she has found me, if I 
can be near her.” 

“Whom did he tell? He knows nothing of 
her relationship to you!” He was thoroughly 
aroused now. 

“He told me, papa. I have just seen him in 
her room, and explained everything to him, be- 
cause I wanted to know just how she would prob- 

ably be when she recovered from this illness.” 





“How dared you go to her? I forbade you 


positively !” 
«“ Yes, sir. 


it so that—”- 


“TI will arrange nothing of the kind, ” he inter. : 
rupted angrily, «you have taken matters quite tog 
much into your own hands. Marie Elmer goes _ 


back to the asylum this afternoon, and you mug 


forget that such a person exists. You are my 
daughter, you understand, and will soon be Robert 
Durham’s wife, and have nothing in common with — 


this miserable, inSane creature. I have taken 
every precaution that the knowledge of her 

here should not get about. I particularly wished 
to conceal her story from Dr. Munroe, and now, 


thanks to my folly in trusting a secret with g — 
woman, everything is exposed. Cecil, you haye 


displeased me seriously. Be careful how you 

trifle with my wishes in the future. Once for all, 
I now forbid you to go near that room again, or 
ever, under any circumstances to mention Marie's 

name, or to hold communication of any kind con. 

cerning her. She must, from this moment, be as 

dead to you as though she were in her grave, 

And I will have nothing short of absolute obed- 

ience, you understand.” 

There was no mistaking these words, uttered 
as they were, sternly and with much heat. All 
thoughts of admiration either for the girl’s beauty 
or her bravery were forgotten now. She had 
offended him in the way hardest to forgive. And 
next words were not calculated to soothe his iri- 
tation. } 

“ I cannot obey such a command as that, papa 
I shall never leave my mother if she is better for 
my presence. I have thought it all over very 
earnestly, and decided that I must he with her, 
And I hoped you would want it so, too, It seems 
as if you owed it to her to do all in your power 
for her comfort, because if it had not been for you 
she never would have gone away as she did,” | 

“ You speak strangely, Cecil,” the Colonel said, 
coloring with annoyance, “you forget that there 
was a greater wrong than that for which you 
blame me.” Then with sudden severity; “I 
will have no more of this, 
are either to obey me implicitly from this moment, 
or—Cecil, my dear little girl, do not force me to 
say the hard words. Come back to my arms and 
my heart, and be once again my own dear little 
daughter. 
your happy self again, my child.” 


He turned to her with much tenderness. This 
unexpected change from anger to entreating af — 
His passion had — 
aroused a spirit of resistance within her, and given — 
her strength to speak fearlessly; this appeal was — 
For a moment she seemed irre 
vlute—then a thought of the pale face upon the — 


fection moved Cecil deeply. 


harder to meet. 





But I felt that I had a right to see ff 
her, and I wanted to ask him, because, papd, if A ig 
she will be better near me, I want you to arrange | ’ 
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"pillow, and the long, loveless life her mother had 
pent decided her. 

«I cannot, papa, unless you will let her remain. 
0, pepa! think how she has suffered, how lonely 
she has been, how much love and tender care she 

«Not one word more. For the last time I tell 
you plainly that Marie Elmer shall never live be- 
neath my roof. Nor can you, unless you comply 
with my wishes in every respect. [did not take 

from her twenty years ago, for your own 
good, to give you back to her now, when she is 
wretched from the life she has chosen to lead, I 
will say nothing of the claim which I—we—have 
your obedience and affection, by virtue of 
our care and love for you all these years.. That 
seems to weigh nothing in comparison with  .ur 
fancied duty to a poor wretch you have seen but 
twice. You are quite free to choose; but your 
choice must be made at once, and be irrevocable. 
No child“of mine can be anything to her. If you 
leave my house with her, you can never return— 
nor need you ever expect my forgiveness.” 

Almost involuntarily Cecil turned toward her 
lover, as she heard these words. 

“Robert!” she cried, imploringly, extending her 
hands toward him, as if to beg his protection and 
support. Never had she looked more lovely, 
though her sweet face was pale, and her soft, 
dark eyes were brimming with tears. 

But Robert flushed, hgsitated and was silent; 
and this silence told her, more plainly than words, 
that if she became an outcast from her father’s 
house, she must also be denied her home in the 
heart of the one she so dearly loved. For one in- 
stant Cecil closed her eyes, and John sprang for- 
ward. But she did not faint. A quick shudder 
passed over her; whiter she could not be. 

It was a cruel moment, but her brave heart did 
not sink beneath it. She knew now what it was 
to stand alone, and she felt more in sympathy with 
her mother. She moved a little away from Rob- 
ert, nearer to the Colonel, before she spoke again. 

“It is hard to seem so ungrateful and disobe- 
dient to you, papa, but I cannot feel that it would 
be right to allow my mother to go back to the 
asylum. She needs more now than simple kind- 
ness, She needs love and care, which only I can 
give. And so I have decided. I love you, papa 
and mamma, dearly, dearly, and my beautiful 
home; it is hard to leave everything; but when I 
remember my poor young mother,—deserted, 
crazed with sorrow, desperate and reckless—and 
think of those sad years since that time, I cannot 
let her go away to die among strangers—lI cannot, 
papa.” 

She spoke with sudden passion, which crim- 
soned cheek and brow. Then, with a quick 
change of tone, she added, 

“Do not send me away in anger, papa.” 

, But he answered coldly, 





“TI have told you what to expect if you go con- 
trary to my wishes. It thay seem to you a little 
thing to,rob an old man of his dearest treasure, 
and to break your word with your lover, ‘as you 
do by rendering yourself unfit to become his wife. 
To me it appears quite otherwise.” 

“Papa! you are unjust,” she cried, stung by 
these cruel wordss “Who was it that deceived a 
poor, forsaken girl by a deliberate falsehood, and 
sent her out to a life of shame by her grief for a 
child that never died?- O! you talk of breaking 
faith! Remember your own work when you re- 
proach me, and remember too, that all this suffer- 
ing and sorrow now is in consequence of that act 
of yours. Forgive me that I am forced to speak 
such words! They wring my heart, but they are 
true!” 

“ Forgiveness for such conduct as yours is quite 
out of the question. You have yourself severed 
the tie which united us, and henceforth you are 
nothing to me—nothing, you understand, There 
is a property, amounting to about ten thousand 
doliars, left to me in trust for you, by your father, 
some years ago. I have already had the deeds of 
transfer prepared to give over into your hands 
upon your marriage. I shall now instruct Mr. 
Rimmel to place them at your disposal at once. 
From me you shall never receive one penny. I 
shall adopt my niece, Claudia, as my daughter 
and heiress, and trust that she may not embitter 
my last days as you have done. I never wish to 
see you again.” 

Cecil turned to go, raising her eyes to him with 
an expression of mingled entreaty, love and sorrow, 
which might have melted a harder heart than his. 
But he had already taken a package of papers 
from his desk, and was as busily engaged with 
them as though no interruption had occurred. 

John offered her his arm in silence, and led her 
from the room. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A COMPACT. 
Mrs. Gainsborough did not recover from the ill- 
ness into which the shock of Marie’s sudden ap- 
pearance had thrown her so easily as her physician 
had expected. Never, at best, a robust woman, 
she succombed readily to any attack, and in this 
case the trouble threatened to become chronic, 
Thus it happened that upon the very day of 
Cecil’s disinheritance, the Doctor ordered an im- 
mediate change of climate for his patient. Winter 
was near at hand, and no time could be lost. 
Preparations were at once begun, and another 
week saw the travelers well on their way south- 
ward. In view of the delicate condition of Mrs. 
Gainsborough’s nerves, it had been thought best 
not to tell her of Cecil’s decision regarding her 
mother fort he present, and she had gone away be- 
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lieving that Marie was to be removed to the asylum, 
and that the wedding would take place in the 
early spring, when she should be at home, and 
quite herself again. 

« You are a good girl, Cecil, to be so unselfish. 
I feel that I ought not toconsent to this postpone- 
ment. Robert, too, is more patient than Sag 

«“ Hush! mamma,” Cecil, said ‘gently, kissing her 
pale face. “It is much better as it is, as we have 
decided.” And she stole softly away, thankful that 
her mamma was too weak for many such inter- 
views, for it cost her many struggles to appear like 
herself with this mountain of pain crushing her 
heart. She was thankful too, that Robert did not 
ask tosee her. He sent her a little note one day. 
It was this: 

“CECIL: Of course after what had occurred in 
the library the other morning, you will consider 
yourself as no longer bound by your promise to be- 
come my wife. The new duties which you have as- 
sumed must necessarily prevent the fulfilling of our 
engagement. Much as I regret the sundering of 
ties which gave my life ali its pleasure, it only re- 
mains for me, in bidding you farewell, to congrat- 
ulate you upon having chosen that path which will 


bring you most happiness. Your friend, 
ROBERT.” 


And she answered : 

DEAR ROBERT: If the love, which you promised 
should outlast our earthly life, has died so quickly, 
it is better that we part. CECIL.” 

The next day he had gone, accompanying 
Colonel and Mrs. Ganisborough on their journey. 
At the last moment he had turned to John. 

- “Be good to her, Jack. She is a dear little 
girl. I can never love any one else half so well.” 

“Then stay by her, for heaven’s sake, my boy. 
Oh! Robert, think how cruel you have been!” 

He flushed hotly under John’s rebuking eye 
and eager words, but replied good-naturedly : 

“I would have stood by Aer through anything, 
but ¢wo was more than I could st aa 

The great bell sounded—*« Good-bye, old 
fellow, take care of yourself.” He wrung John’s 
hand, jumped on the train and waved a farewell 
until out of sight. 

John walked slowly back to his office, with 
clouded brow and heavy heart. The test had 
come to his best beloved friend, and he had not 
stood firm beneath it. A certain pride of caste 
and birth, which had shown itself even in his boy- 
hood, joined with that fatal weakness which can- 
not brave public opinion, even when principles are 
at stake, had at the first important crisis of his 
life forced him to play the traitor to every noble 
and generous impulse of his nature. This, of 
itself, would have saddened the heart of the friend 

who, in spite of all, still loved him well. But the 
' heaviest burden for John to bear calmly lay in the 
fact that Cecil’s happiness had received its death- 
blow at Robert’s hand. He felt indignant that 
the two who should have been her best advisers 





and protectors at this time, had gone off, } 3 
her to struggle alone as best she might, with her 
newly assumed responsibilities. He could under. © ie 
stand neither the angry pride of the one, nor the 
selfish pride of the other. All his sympathies _ 
went out warmly, tenderly, to the gentle girl who 
had stepped so suddenly from her sheltered, love. | 
laden home nest, on to the cold and merciless — 
battle-field of actual life. He desired greatly to 
devote his own strength and experience to her ser. 
vice; there were so many ways in which she 
would need just such a friend as he could be, ang 
he resolved that he would go to her, and offer his 
friendship. Not his love, although he did not 


» conceal from himself the fact that she had, almost 


unawares, stolen into his heart of hearts, and there 
reigned as its queen. 

Haunting memories no longer mocked him 
with their bitter pain. The old distrust and cyni. 
cism had melted beneath the pure glance of this 
brave-hearted maiden. She had truly taught him * 
“better things.” 

But he was too wise to venture upon the telling 
of the sweet hopes which had blossomed within 
his breast; it was too soon yet; he would wait 
until the cruel wound had healed—until she had 
learned to trust him as her friend, to see that al] 
men were not as fickle as her first love had been, 
Then, ah! shen, in the sweet future! He felt his 
cheek redden like a boy’s at the thought of what 
that future might hold ig store, and should. For 
he was resolved to win her love by a devotion such 
as no other could show. 

Full of this purpose, he took a package of 
papers from his desk and continued his walk, at 4 
quicker pace, up the hill to Col. Gainsborough’s 
house. 

Asking for Cecil, he went to await her in the 
pretty morning room. His thoughts went in 
stantly back to the day when he had seen Robert 
there with Claudia. At almost the same moment 
he heard the soft rustle of silk, and she stood be 
fore him, a lovely picture of surprise. 

“ You should have told me you were 
and I would have driven you from the station,” . 
she said, giving him her hand, with a charming 
smile. 

“I had no idea of coming when I put you in 
the carriage; but I happened to remember, as I 
reached my office, that the papers for Miss Gains 
borough were ready, and so I brought them up 
for her.” 

“Poor Cecil! she is a constant wonder to me, 
She bears it all so bravely.” 

Claudia spoke very sweetly. She had toomuch - 
wisdom and tact to fall into the common error of 
decrying one whom she thought her possible rival, - 
In her secret heart she believed that Cecil, poor, 
friendless, pale and worn with anxiety and suffer” 
ing, would have for this fastidious and elegant 
gentleman none of the winning charm which © 
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Cecil, the lovely, joyous-hearted heiress had 
wielded. So she could afford to be generous, 
especially as she knew well that no other role 
would be half so becoming or attractive as that 
of gently pitying and sympathizing friend to the 
«dear child.” 

« How is she?” inquired John. “TI feared she 
would be seriously ill, after that trying scene in 
the library.” 

«So did we all, but she did not break down. 
She is frightfully pale, as you will see, but does 
not complain. There is yet a great deal for her 
to go through with. It seems dreadful to me, 
this idea of her sacrificing herself to that poor 
creature, as she is doing, though it is, of course, 
very unselfish and brave.” ; 

John made no reply to this. It was a subject 
upon which he could not trust himself to speak. 
He changed it rather abruptly by asking Claudia 
a question which surprised her. F 

“May I ask, Miss Claudia, what are your own 
plans for the winter ?” 

“I am quite undecided, just now. Uncle 
George wishes the house closed as soon as Cecil 
leaves, and I am hesitating between the gayeties 
of New York or a visit to May Sterling, just 
across the way, you know. She quite insists upon 
having me with her until spring, while I am in- 
clined towards the city,” she replied, not quite 
honestly, setting a little trap for her companion, 
into which he walked with gratifying haste. 


«It will seem so lonely with the others away, 
do not deprive us of your bright presence too. 
Give us the benefit of the doubt, Miss Claudia; 
we need you here.” 

Claudia blushed rosily, while her heart glowed 
with joy. He never said such things for effect, 


as other men did, she knew well. It was with a 
pretty air of indecision, assumed to conceal her 
real emotion, that she ‘said, 

“If you urge me with such a serious face, I 
suppose I must not refuse you.” 

“I assure you I am quite in earnest. Your 
staying will give me the greatest happiness.” 

Poor John! | In his anxiety that Claudia should 
remain near Cecil, he did not think of the personal 
meaning she might very naturally attach to his 
words; neither was he aware that Cecil herself had 
entered the room and overheard them. 

“I beg pardon,” she said, approaching them 
with some hesitation. Donald told me that Mr. 
Rimmel wished to see me. He must have mis—” 

“No, Cecil; I am the intruder. Mr. Rimmel 
asked for you, and I came in quite unaware of his 
being here. You will stay and lunch with us, 
will you not?” turning her bright face to his, with 
a look of wistful entreaty, which she could not 
wholly conceal, \in her dark eyes. Her suberb 
loveliness, soft and glowing like the splendor of a 
brilliant star, was in violent contrast to Cecil’s 
pallor and sadness. He looked with admiration 





upon this beautiful woman; she charmed him and 
pleased him, and he believed her to be true and 
honest beyond her sex; but his whole heart went 
out in love and tenderness inexpressible to her 
who stood like a shadow in the light of Claudia’s 
radiance. 

Her girlish beauty was clouded by the storm 
which had arisen so quickly in her fair sky, hush- 
ing the joyous’ song upon her lip, and turning 
gladness into sorrow. But she battled bravely 
with misfortune, and hers was now the beauty of a 
resolute young spirit which looked forth un- 
daunted and courageous upon an untried future. 

John never forgot the picture of the two as they 
stood side by side, during the moment which 
elapsed between Claudia’s question and his an- 
swer. 

“ Thank you. I should be only too happy; but 
I have an engagement which makes it impossible. 
Perhaps you will be kind enough to allow me to 
accept your invitation for another day.” 

“Most. certainly. We are always at home to 
you,” with the slightest possible emphasis upon 
the latter pronoun. “Are we not, Cecil, dear?” 

But Cecil had turned away from them, and 
stood at the window. There was something in 
Claudia’s happy, gladly triumphant manner, 
which aroused painful memories. 

Just so she had felt when she first knew Robert’s 
love—so proud, so glad, so exultant that he should 
have chosen her from all the world, for his wife. 
It hurt her some way to see the happiuess of these 
two, even while she wished them all joy. Hot 
tears filled her eyes—it was such a little while 
since she too had been happy with her lover—but 
she did not let them fall. Neither did she hear 
the door softly closed upon Claudia, nor know 
that John had taken a book, and seated himself 
at some little distance, and was to all appearance 
deeply absorbed in Macaulay’s Lays—upside 
down! 

Regaining her composure after a few moments, 
she remembered the errand which had brought 
her there, and came towards him, with heightened 
color and embarrassed apologies. 

“TI am so sorry—have I kept you waiting long ?” 

« Scarcely a moment—do not mention it,” he re- 
plied, springing up and placing a chair for her. 
“It is I who should apologize for intruding upon 
you.” He paused. It was going to be harder 
than he had expected, this quiet friendliness. 

“The necessary changes have been made in 
the papers of which your fa— Col. Gainsborough 
spoke, and I have brought them to you.” 

He felt that he was awkward, and grew 
red and uncomfortable. Cecil, now quite self- 
possessed, took the papers from him, and looked 
them through. 

“I am very ignorant,” she said with a little 
smile and half sigh, ‘I do not understand at all 
what these mean, and I must ask you to be 
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good enough to explain them to me. Please, too, 
tell me whether any of the land can be sold, for I 
need the money.” : 

Her simple, straightforward manner relieved 
him of all embarrassment. Although unfamiliar 
with legal formalities, Cecil had a clear head, and 
being quite in earnest now, in the course of half 
an hour she had a very good idea of her posses- 
sions. It was no such intricate matter, after all. 
A couple of small houses, which rented well, and 
the rest in real estate in the heart of the town. 
Besides this she had in the bank about a thousand 
dollars of her own, mostly gifts received during 
her childhood and placed on deposit in her own 
name, 

« And now,” she said, when he had fully ex- 
plained every thing to her satisfaction, and ar- 
ranged to sell off some of the lots at once, “I 
must ask you one thing more. Are these houses 
in a healthy part of the village? That is the first 
thing to be considered in selecting our home, on 
my mother’s account.” 

« That is certainly an important consideration,” 
he replied, gravely. “I can safely say that the 
location is quite healthy, but the houses them- 
selves are not very pleasant. Why not continue 
to rent them both, and for yourself take one of 
the pretty new cottages out on Spring street? They 
happen to be in my hands; so I have been 
over them lately, and think they would suit you 
exactly. 

«It will give me great pleasure to take you out 
there, at any time you may suggest, and you can 
judge for yourself.” 

«“ Thank you; you are very kind. I remember 
the house perfectly ; and—and—I will ask—that 
is—I think—” she blushed painfully, and seemed 
at a loss how to proceed. 

« Well 2” he asked, smiling encouragingly. 

She continued, but with a visible effort : 

“Tt seems cruelly ungrateful; after all your 
kindness, but I had much rather you do not go 
with me.” The color had faded now from her 
cheeks, and she looked at him frankly. “ Nurse 
Ellen will take me.” 

“Arrange it in any way most agreeable for 
yourself, certainly,” he began, courteously; then, 
after a keen glance at her troubled face, he said 
earnestly, in a different tone : 

“My dear Miss Cecil, may I be quite candid 
with you? I desire sincerely to be your friend, 
and do you all possible service. It has happened 
that I have seen you, and am now to be near you, 


under trying and painful circumstances. You 


need some one to advise and assist you. “Will you 
consider me very presumptuous if I ask you to let 
me be that one? I promise to serve you faith- 
fully—” 

He hesitated. Other words came thronging 
to his lips, whlch he knew it would be folly to 
utter. 





«And one thing more,” he went on, aa a . 
moment; “ you. must not think because I Was sie 


lent the other morning, that it was because I, too, 


disapprove your course. I had no right to speak : 
then, but now I can tell you that I think you haye q 


been braver and nobler than I ever dreamed g © 
woman could be.” ; 


The quick color mounted to Cecil’s cheek oa 


his earnest words, and her voice was not quite 
steady as she said - 

“I am glad you think I did right. But you | 
know that our friends here will think as papa 
does. It zs a disgrace, I know, and I cannot al. 
low you nor any one else to become in any 
connected with it. That isthe reason why I had 
rather you do not go with me. Ellen is quite” 
trusty, and I can send you word what I decide 
to do.” 

“You did not say whether you would allow me 
to be your friend, Miss Cecil,” he said tenderly 
and gently. 

Cecil looked up as frankly and simply as a child” 
might have done, into the kind, grave face which 
had heretofore always seemed so stern. She re. 
membered that but for him her mother might have. 
been left by the roadside unaided, and withouta 
word she laid her hand in the one which hee. 
tended. 

“ Thank you,” he said, clasping it closely, “ang 
now, you know, you have given me the right to 
aid and serve you, as far as lies in my power, 
And friends see each other often.” 

“Yes—when both are glad and happy. Bu 
when one is—as I am—it would be too selfish 
You are very good to me, Mr. Rimmel. But 
cannot ——” : 

She was interrupted by Claudia, who entered at 
that moment, exclaiming gayly, “ Have you for 
gotten your engagement, Mr. Rimmel?’ We 
finished lunch some time ago!” 

John started, coloring in confusion and taking 
out his watch, but Cecil said quietly, looking up 
with innocent eyes in which the suspicious-Claudia” 
could read no self-consciousness : 

“ I am very sorry to have detained you so long, 
Mr. Rimmel.” 

Then to Claudia, with a smile almost like her 
old happy ones: a 

“You don’t know what a woman of business he 
is making of me!” 

John bade them both adieu, and went away, 
feeling that a long step had been taken toward 
his goal, and glad that Claudia came in in time 
prevent any positive arrangement in the matter df 
his visiting Cecil in her new home. There wat 
plenty of time yet for that, and he resolved thatit 
should not be his fault it he did not gain the right 
of entrance there, as privileged friend. 4 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


SURPRISES. 


It was not until Cecil was fairly settled into her 
new life in the Spring street cottage, and the nov- 
elty of her position as both mistress and maid had 
somewhat worn off, that she fully realized how 
desolate her life had become, robbed of its dearest 
treasure. For the first few weeks after the fur- 
nishing and arranging of the little house, in a way 
which should both conduce to Marie’s comfort 
and fall within the limits of her purse, she had de- 
yoted herself entirely to her mother. 

By Dr. Munroe’s advice she had retained the 
efficient nurse he had at first engaged, and with 
per help alone had attended Marie during a second 
and more protracted illness. And now,-in the 
first weeks of spring, when life without was burst- 
ing and blooming into fresh beauty, she had her 
reward in seeing this mother, whom she had saved 
from a blank, joyless existence, and for whom she 
had sacrificed so much, cling to her with almost 
childlike love and confidence. Marie had come 
wp from the dark shadows of death, where she 
lingered so long, as weak and helpless as the baby 
she had mourned, but with no burden of the old 
insanity upon her. Her dark eyes no longer 
burned with delirium or flashed in anger. Un- 


utterable love and content beamed in them as her 
glance followed Cecil’s every motion, and rested in 


grateful affection upon her face. 

In the girl’s heart there had dawned a strong, 
new love for the pale, patient woman who looked 
to her for all comfort and found in her the peace 
she had been denied for long, long years. As she 
smoothed back the soft white locks from her 
wasted face with caressing hand, she looked in 
vain for any likeness to the raving, despairing 
woman, who had stepped forth from the thicket 
and begged for her child. She could only see in 
the still finely-formed features, and beautiful eyes, 
the suffering yet purified image of her fair, young 
mother, and her heart thrilled with pure, sweet 
joy, that after a lifetime of cruel wrong, content 
had come at last. 

In those warm, fragant days, full of rich bud- 
ding life, these two, who had only each other 
came to be closely united in bonds.of most tender 
affection. Almost constantly together, they became 
dear and devoted companions, the elder ever lean- 
ing upon the younger, and receiving from her 
loved lips sympathy, encouragement and strength. 

Bat Marie never spoke of the dark years of her 
life; it was with her happy childhood and inno- 
cent girlhood alone that Cecil became so familiar, 
that she sometimes fancied she must have lived 
them herself. And Cecil never told her mother 
of her own brief, bright love-life. Robert's name 
had never once passed her lips since the moment 
she-had spoken it vainly, imploring his help and 
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sympathy in the time of her great need. In the 
many and pressing responsibilities of the last few 
months, she had had little time to remember her 
own sorrow, But now, each bird-song, each pass- 
ing breeze rich with a thousand sweet odors, 
awoke slumbering memories to mock her with 
their brightness. - Just one year ago, in the last 
fresh, fair spring-time, her heart had surrendered 
itself joyfully to the willing servitude of a ‘love as 
pure, as true and deep, as ever throbbed in 
maiden’s breast. How every sight and sound 
brought back again those golden, cloudless days, 
when it was joy to be alive, with Robert’s love en- 
folding and enriching every hour ! 

She awoke from the strange apathy at which 
she had sometimes wondered; her heart, so 
stunned by the blow which had felled to the 
earth her dearest hopes, ached and throbbed now 
with torturing pain. The love which she had 
often fancied dead, so little sign had it given, 
rushed again through: its accustomed channels, - 
until every nerve quivered, and the longing for 
human sympathy became almost insupportable. 

She grew pale and thin. An unconscious wist- 
fulness stole inte look and word. She became 
restless, nervous, worn. Marie’s loving eyes de- 
tected this subtle change, and not knowing what 
else to do, she spoke to the doctor about it. He, 
good soul, knew nothing of Cecil’s heart history, 
and prescribed tonics to counteract spring influ- 
ences. Cecil smiled, half sadly, half in amuse- 
ment, and took the powders; but she knew it was 
othér medicine which must cure her. 

She had predicted truly when she said that her 
father’s friends would agree with him. The affair 
had of course made a great stir for atime. The 
story of Marie’s beauty and frailty was rehearsed 
in every tone from contempt to pity; the wisdom 
or cruelty of the Colonel's action, both as regarded 
Marie and Cecil, was discussed according to the 
view one took of it; likewise the right or wrong 
of Robert’s prompt decision; Many and long 
were the changes rung upon the romantic event; 
but however they differed as to other things, all 
agreed that Cecil had acted most unwisely. Some 
denounced her outright; some expressed indigna- 
tion that Col. Gainsborough had so effectually im- 
posed upon them all these years; some—more 
knowing than the rest—had always suspected 
something wrong; some pitied Cecil; some 
secretly admired her brave spirit, and all joined in 
quietly but effectually sending her to Coventry. 

She realized this more by instinct than actual 
experience, and withdrew completely from all 
possible contact with the friends of her happy girl- 
hood. Even Claudia found it difficult to pay her 
occasional visits to the cottage without the fact be- 
coming too widely known and commented upon. 
But to_please John she would have braved much 
more than this, and that it did please him she 
well knew. And she knew, too, by the cordial 
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hand-clasp, grateful word and admiring glance, 
that she never seemed more charming to him than 
when telling him of Cecil after such visits, few 
and far between as they were. She was a rare, 
wise tactician, and she played her game skillfully 
and with patience. 

John had fulfilled his promise to be a faithful 
friend, and Cecil gratefully accepted all his ser- 
vices, thankful for them for her mother’s sake, 
never thinking that they were offered for herself 
alone. 

She had tried, conscientiously enough, to keep 
him away after they were once settled, but it had 
been impossible. He came in so quietly, always 
with fruit or flowers or some offering for Marie, 
often with suggestions about one thing or another, 
which Cecil could see was improved under his 
management, he took such care to time his visits 
so that they should subject the little mistress to no 
comment from the small world about her, ever 
ready to criticise unkindly, in a word was so faith- 
ful, constant and companionable a friend, that Cecil 
did not try to repelhim. She amused him with 
the strict debtor and credit account she insisted 
upon keeping with him, and to which he gravely 
assented ; but an older head than hers might have 
wondered at the remarkable increase in the price 
of town lots. She, however, accepted in such 
good faith the amounts he brougiit her from time 
to time, as the proceeds of the sales she had com- 
missioned him to make, that his cheek crimsoned 
with something very like shame at the thought of 
the deception he was practicing; but he found 
ready excuse for his.duplicity in the fact that it 
was to her profit. 

As the days passed on into summer, and Marie 
grew stronger and was able to be about the house, 
he devoted himself very much to her, whiling 
away many a long hour by reading and pleasant 
tale-telling of people and places across the water, 
where he had lived so long. 

Once, he yielded to a sudden impulse and told 
her the story of his early love. It was to Marie 
that he spoke, but Cecil sat near, half hid in the 
cushions of a deep, low chair, pale and sad, her 
thoughts in the past with Robert. And it was her 
face, that he watched in the soft, sunset light as he 
spoke. He told the little tale frankly, and with 2 
certain simple pathos which touched Cecil deeply. 
For she had listened, and found that other hearts 
than hers had auffered. She felt a warm sympathy 
for this man, this good, kind friend who had once 
loved and lost as she had done, and who had lived 
alone all these years, and done so much to make 
others happy. 

After a little, when Marie had left the room, 
aad John had fallen into a reverie, partly sad, and 
partly pleasant, he felt a light touch on his shoulder, 
and saw Cecil’s sweet face mear his own. Her 
eyes wexe dewy with tender sorrow, and she spoke 
softly : 





“Tam so sorry for you, dear friend. Will yo. 
not help me to be brave, as you are ?” 

The simple, wistful words thrilled him 
and through. 

* Help you! O, Cecil!” 


He turned quickly as he spoke, and took both 
her hands in a warm, close clasp. Had he been 


less blinded by his own strong, yearning wish to 
win her love, less ignorant of the ways of w 


hearts, he would have known that loving him, she 


could never have so stood and so spoken. But he 
did not know, so held her there, and all the 
loving, passionate words, so long pent up, burst 


forth impetuously, filling Cecil with surprise ang 


regret. Words failed her. She felt powerles 
even to attempt to withdraw her hands from hig; 


like a living statue she stood, hearing as ina dream 


the revelation of this love, of whose existence she 
had never dreamed the possibility. 

Even Robert had not wooed her so tenderly, s 
pleadingly ; his words had had rather the assyp 
ance of youthful confidence, as not permitting the 
thought of refusal, and she had yielded, oh! 
gladly! so willingly! 
what she thought or felt; she seemed lost ing 
maze of confusion and surprise, hearing yet scarcely 
comprehending, until a word brought quick and 
painful consciousness. 

“Tell, me Cecil, can you not love me wel] 
enough to become my wife ?” 

Instantly she tore her hands from his, 

“Your wife! oh, how can you ask me? Yog 
said you were my friend. Do you not know that 
I love Robert, and shall love him forever ?” 

John had an engagement with Claudia that 
evening. She managed to keep him at her side in 


various ways,without appearing to doso. And he 


was almost always glad to accompany her where. 
ever she wished. He could not be with Cecil too 
often, and when with Claudia he could always 
speak of her. 
charming companion. 

This evening, he did not come nor send excuse, 
Clauda wondered, and as time passed on, grew 
uneasy. A strange presentiment came over her; 
she dreaded she knew not what. Changing her 
elaborate evening dress for a more simple one, she 
waited. An hour passed, and no message came 
The clock had just struck ten when a servant en 
tered, bearing a.note. 

She tore it open, and read, her cheeks whitening 
at every word. 

“My Dear Friend— Pardon my neglect. 1 
scarcely know where I have spent the time sin¢e I 
should have been with you. Cecil has refused me, 
and I leave here in a day or two, not to retum 
until I can bear the sight of her sweet face with 
more manliness than is possible now. Will you 
to her to-morrow? She is not well, and I fear I 
startled her terribly. Be good to her, Claudia, 
and you shall ever have my deepest gratitude. 

“ Yours, JOHN RIMMEL,” 





But now, she knew ng 


Moreover, Claudia was a lovely and_ 
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‘And so Cecil Aad been her rival all this time! 


And she had refused his love, had rejected Aim, | 


for a man like Robert, who had not sufficient man- 
ood to stand by her, at the sacrifice of a false 
sde! Even while she rejoiced selfishly that 


ohn’s love had not been accepted, she felt angry 
with Cecil for prizing it so lightly. A thousand 
emotions oppressed her heart: she sat like one 


But through it all, there came to her gradually 
a feeling of satisfaction. She drew a long breath 
of relief. 

Severe as the blow had been, she could but ac- 
knowledge that it might have been worse, and 
harder to bear. Now, at least, she knew her 
ground. 

Besides Cecil, she was John’s only lady friend. 
To whom else could h@ turn for the sympathy 
which every man must have under such circum- 
stances ? 

Women, she said to herself, bear their pain in 
secret-—men cannot; and she smiled through all 
her pain, thinking of the not distant time, when 
he should come to her for consolation. So she 
set herself anew to her task of patient waiting, 
this time with a smile upon her lips and a glad 
confidence in her heart. 

She went the next morning to see Cecil, and 
found her pale, to be sure, and looking as though 
she had not slept, but so self-possessed and quiet, 
that her intended offer of affectionate confidence 
was checked ypon her lips. She mentioned 
John’s departure, and Cecil replied, simply and 
sadly : 

‘ile told me that he was going, and bade me 
good-bye last night.” 

Then, remembering that she had once thought 
him Claudia’s lover, she looked quickly up at her 
beautiful cousin. 

Did she suffer too, having given her love un- 
sought and unrequited? Were there no happy 
lovers in the world ? 

She threw her arms about Claudia’s. neck and 
held her in a close embrace. And Claudia’s 
heart, selfish and scheming as it had been, re- 
sponded warmly to this mute sympathy which she 
could not repel; a soft kiss fell upon the girl’s 
forehead, and a tear kept it company. 

Then Cecil said : 

“If.I had only known, it might have been so 
different, dear Claudia !” 

» “Are you quite sure, Cecil, that you do not love 
him? 

At that moment Claudia was capable of gen- 
erous self-sacrifice. 

_ But Cecil answered: 

“Perfectly sure.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


ACROSS THE WATER, 


The next winter found the Gainsboroughs es- 
tablished in Naples, principally for Mrs. Gains- 
borough’s health, which had been steadily declin- 
ing, since she had heard the truth of the matter 
concerning Cecil. An affectidnate, though weak 
woman, she had suffered in many ways from her 
husband’s arbitrary nature; but never so deeply as 
in this alienation from one upon whom she had 
ever lavished the fondest love. In vain she had 
begged and pleaded with him to forgive Cecil, urg- 
ing every excuse which affection or ingenuity 
could prompt. He angrily forbade the mention 
of her name, and long habits of obedience sealed 
the poor lady’s lips. The Colonel was very fond 
of his wife, and in every way but this indulged 
her lightest wish, and did his utmost to make her 
happy. But the most devoted care could not re- 
vive the drooping energies, because it could not 
comfort, fhe sorrowing heart. Slowly but surely 
she was fading away before his eyes, and he, in 
in the pride and confidence of his right-doing, did 
not see that his own act was destroying the life he 
would have given much to prolong. 

Robert had returned from the South, shortly 
after John’s departure ‘from H-——~—to arrange 
some business matters, and to take Clandia to meet 
the others in New York. The Colonel had asked 
her to go abroad with them, and she felt obliged 
not to refuse, although, until she knew something 
more definite regarding John’s plans, she would 
have preferred remaining free to stay or go as she 
pleased. She had a pretty little income of her 
own, but was naturally not inclined to forfeit the 
handsome fortune, which would be hers as her 
uncle’s heiress, by any disregard of his positively 
expressed desires. Then she was much attached 
to her auntie, and really desirous of being with 
her in her weakness and ill health. So she set 
her face Europeward with a good grace, and ‘an 
inward conviction that fortune having favored her 
thus far, would not stop short of granting her the 
greatest boon of all. 

Mrs. Gainsborough took hed berth immediately 
upon going aboard the steamer; and Claudia, hav- 
ing made ber quite comfortable, and established 
the little hand-maiden in attendance, came up on 
deck for the last adieu to friends who had ac- 
companied them to give them a pleasant send-off. 
Her heart gave a great bound as she saw John in 
conversation with Robert. a 

“This is kind of you,” she said, gladly, as they 
clasped hands for an instant. 

“T think, instead, it is you who are kind to 
select this steamer for your outward flitting. I 
had no idea of seeing you for months to come !” 

A rich color mantled Claudia’s cheek. 

“Then you cross with us! I shall always be 
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grateful for the business which detained Robert, 
and kept us from sailing last week, as we had in- 
tended; shall you not, too, Robert?” 

She said it as she might have done to a hundred 


other men a year before, but now there was a ring. 


of genuine gladness in her tone, which Had been 
lacking before, and this sincerity heightened her 
charm, She looked to Robert for confirmation of 
her words, but for seme reason he did not seem to 
be pleased with the addition to their little party. 
He said a,word or two which they scarcely under- 
stood, and took himself off, leaving them for a 
quiet talk. 

Rather to Claudia’s surprise, John did not 
mention Cecil’s name, as he had always previously 
done when they were alone, and her anticipated 
role as consoler did not seem to be in requisition. 
But she did not appear to notice his silence, and 
went on to tell him all that had happened since 
his leaving, always speaking very sweetly of 
Cecil. She could afford to be very generous now, 
and she blessed anew the happy fate which had 
brought him to her side, atthe time-and place 
which of all others she would have chosen. 

Both she and John-were capital sailors, Mrs. 
Gainsborough, too, was soon able to be brought on 
deck, and would lie all day in her broad steamer 
chair, drinking in life and strength from the fresh, 
ocean breezes. The Colonel found an old friend 
or two with whom to talk politics or enjoy a game 
at cards; and the voyage was a pleasant one, 
apparently, to all but Robert. 

He wandered about moody and silent, avoiding 
Claudia and John, who were much together, but 
seldom having them out of his sight. He coldly 
repelled all attempts at sociability on their part, 
and seemed bent on making himself miserable. 

“What makes Robert so unhappy?” said 
Claudia one day unthinkingly, as he stalked stiffly 
past them, his ulster buttoned to the chin, his cap 
pulled “down over his eyes, looking very much as 
though he was indulging in a fit of the sulks. 

“A conscience ill at ease. He has done 
enough to make a man that is half a man wretched 
to the end of his days,” replied John, so promptly 
and sternly that she looked up dismayed at the 
effect of her careless words. 

But Robert's ill-humor did not arise from any 
compunctions of conscience, and John would have 
been surprised—and saddened, too—could he 
have read his friend’s heart, which had once been 
to him an open book, but was now closed against 
him, and seen there the changes which the last six 
months had wrought within it. 

For a time after leaving Cecil, Robert had been 
really unhappy. His love for her had been pure 
and sincere, and had no Marie ever risen before 
them, wronged and despairing, it is probable that 
the young girl who had won his first, impetuous 
affection, would have ever remained the well- 
beloved mistress of his heart and life. 





But the seeds of deceit, sown long years befg, “4 
had seattered their abundant harvest across: i 


pathway; and weakly yielding to the prompti 
of a selfish pride, he had allowed them to 


ate him from her to whom he-had pledged his og 


long devotion, It could scarcely be possible bat 
that at first he should regret his course of 

and realize that he had treated Cecil dishonora’ 

for he was young, and not wholly deveid of right 
principles. But conscience was soon quieted 


the thought of the imposition he had suffered, ang . 
the assurance that it was Cecil’s own action, afte, 
all, which had separated them. For, had he ng 
been willing to overlook all, and make her hig 
+ wife, upon conditions which she had refused fp 
comply with? He «congratulated himself Upon 


having escaped union with one whose tastes were 
so plebeian. Even though Cecil was a Gains 
borough by name, it was evident that she was some. — 
thing quite inferior by nature. Still, in spite of | 
all these consoling reflections, he was t 

miserable for a time. To this succeeded a season 


of reckless dissipation, which, however, he did not | 


carry to excess. 

Six months from the time when his marriage 
was to have taken place, he was to all 
the same courteous, wide-awake, handsome Robert 
who had been John’s pride and Cecil’s idol. But 
in reality he was quite different. He had lost the 
first innocence and charm of noblé, open-hearted 
young manhood ; he had been untrue to his better 


nature, and paid the price of his treachery bya 
growing distaste for the simpler and purer pursuits _ 
and pleasures which had once satisfied him. He 


had become more brilliant, less earnest, more pol. 
ished in manner, less sunry-tempered, more a 
of the world, less frank and lovable. 


of time, but it was none the less complete. 
Cecil had already become a memory of the 
past. He lovked back upon the hours spent with 


her as devoted to a pretty girl, who was well — 


enough for a sweetheart, but not at all the sort of 
woman he should marry. He considered: himself 
to have become immensely wise and experienced, 
and now fully able to judge of things as a man, 
and no longer as a boy. 


In this frame of mind he had viewed Claudia, 


when he met her on his return to H., with quite 
different eyes from those with which he had looked 
upon her previously. He saw in her now . 
brilliant, beautiful, accomplished society belle, 
whose coquetries, instead of displeasing him, 
heightened her charms, and made him the more 
anxious, to outstrip his predecessors and: win the 


prize coveted byso many. Such a wife would be 
the making of him, he said to himself. He was, 


in his own opinion, much too high-minded to allow 
the fact of Claudia’s heiress-ship to weigh with him 
in the least. Quite independently of any such com 


siderations, he deliberately and fully resolved 





The change - 
had been effected in a comparatively short space 
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secure her hand, and deemed this voyage and so- 

journ abroad, which would throw them constantly 
r for an indefinite time, as a token of the 
issue in store for his hopes. 

It may thus be easily imagined that the sight of 
John, the first that greeted his eye as he boarded 
the steamer was not altogether a pleasant one, 

jally as he was giving orders about his chair, 
mugs, and traps generally, thus showing plainly 
that he was to be a fellow-voyager. But his first 
words were cordial and hearty. 
- «Hallo, Jack! this is jolly good luck. What 
brings you here ?” 

The question filled John’s heart with a quick, 
keen pain. The memory of Robert’s last words 
in the winter came back to him at that moment 
and almost imperceptibly chilled the warmth of 
his greeting. It was Robert, his dearly-loved 
friend; it was also, alas, Cecil’s faithless yet still 
remembered lover. * 

Almost unconsciously rebuke and sorrow sprang 
to his eye, and Robert, in spite of his newly- 
acquired worldly wisdom and self-sufficiency, felt 
quite too much as he had done in years gone by, 
when as a lad he had merited the loving censure 
of his friend. ‘ 

This was the first intangible, instantaneous, yet 
distinctly-felt impression. A moment later it had 
passed, and they were chatting pleasantly. 

Then Claudia came up the companion-way, 
lovely in her steamer dress of dark blue flannel, 
and flushed with surprise and delight at sight of 
the one most in her thoughts. 

Robert suddedly remembered Cecil’s pretty 
romancing of a year before, and watched their 
meeting closely. He noticed Claudia’s ill-con- 
cealed pleasure at the prospect of John’s company 
upon the voyage, and during the days which fol- 
lowed showed plainly his disapproval of their 
friendliness. ? 

An indescribable something in John’s look 
warned him not to interfere openly. He felt, in- 
tuitively, that he had reached nearly the extreme 
limit of his friend's forbearance in his dealings 
with Cecil, and with all his independence he did 
not care to meet any outward sptailion of such 
disapprobation. 

The avoidance was mutual. For if John had 
fund it difficuit to excuse Robert’s action when 
Cecil was to him only a lovely young girl with: a 
kind heart, how much harder it had now become 
to forgive him. Sometimes when hy remembered 
her'words, “I shall love him forever,” sounding 
at once the knell of her own happiness and his, he 
felt an insane desiré to pitch Robert overboard, 
At these times he put the length of the ship be- 
tween them. Then, with a strong revulsion of 
feeling, he would call himself hard names for his 
childishness, and approach the young man with as 
much of the old familiar affection as possible. But 
Robert was not inclined to accept any overtures, 





And John, in his intense desire for Cecil’s hap- 
piness, read hopeful signs in what he thought to 
be the sensitiveness of reproaching conscience, 
and began to believe it possible for matters to 
come to a happy ending after all. He bore pa- 
tiently with Robert’s ill nature, knowing that time 
is an important element in most healing processes, 
and trying to convince himself that nothing could 
make him happier than to see Robert and Cecil 
again united. 

Thus they crossed the wide waters, each con- 
cealing their real feelings from the other; each 
crediting the other with motives quite foreign to 
those which really actuated them; each taking 
their part in the little game of cross-purposes. 

On Mrs. Gainsborough’s account they spent the 
remainder of the summer and early fall in Switzer- 
land, and then went directly to Naples. Here 
they domiciled themselves, so far as they were 
able, in home-fashion, and arranged everything for. 
the comfort of their invalid. Robert was included 
in the little household as a matter of course, and 
John had been cordially invited, upon landing, to 
make their home his own. But he only promised - 
to look in upon them about Christmas time, and 
took himself off for a Swedish tour. This suited 
Robert much bétter than it did Claudia, and he 
looked forward with no little satisfaction to the 
coming winter. 

Before Christmas, poor Mrs. Gainsborough’s 
sufferings were ended, and all their plans were 
broken up. A telegram from home, very soon 
afterward, made it necessary that one or the other 
of the gentlemen should return to H. immediately. 
The Colonel, broken and aged by his bereave- 
ment, was in no condition for business, so Robert 
was the one to go. It was no time to speak of 
love to Claudia, but he promised himself that 
when he returned in the summer he should make 
it his first duty to settle the important question 
without delay. ; 

The Colonel and Claudia, feeling the need of a 
complete change of surroundings, joined a party of 
friends, and spent some time in traveling, after- 
wards accepting an invitation to pass the summer 
at a charming country-house in Wales. 

It was here, not six months after his wife’s 
death, with one of those inexplicable fancies some- 
times seen in men of his age, that Col. Gains- 
borough married a gay little French widow. She 
had lovely, great blue eyes, and an_ infantile 
manner, which her elderly admirer thought 
charming, in spite of the fact that she practiced 
her arts of fascination upon every gentleman she 
met, and nearly drove him frantic with her co- 
quetries, 

She was thoroughly selfish, and it would- have 
been amusing, if it had not been so sad, to see the | 
abject submission to which her whims soon re- 
duced the heretofore self-willed old Colonel. But 
he bore himself gallantly and declared himself 
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very happy, although a weary look sometimes 
crept into his eyes, and he would steal away from 
the merry groups, for a quiet chat with Claudia. 

The gay new wife hated the beautiful adopted 
daughter with cordial hatred, and was not long in 
laying plans for getting her back to America, 

Claudia perceived her intentions and resolved 
that she would herself take the initiative in the 
matter. For her uncle’s sake she. had endured 
patiently the petty slights and thrusts which 
women of Mrs. Gainsborough’s stamp knew so well 
how to inflict upon their rivals, being at the same 
time very sweet and charming in appearance. 
But the day had come when Claudia could no 
longer receive the hypocritical caresses nor hear 
herself called “ma belle Claudie” by lips which 
she knew lost no opportunity to malign her in 
secret. She had much spirit, this “beautiful 
Claudia,” and could hold her own in open rivalry 
with the proudest; but to subtle, underhanded 
warfare she could not stoop. 

One morning she went to the Colonel. 

“Uncle George,” she said, passing her hand 
caressingly through his silvery hair, “should you 
miss me very much if I went home ?” 

He looked up at her wistfully. 

“ Home!” he repeated, and a Shadow fell over 
his face. Then after a little silence: “ Yes, 
Claudia, I shall miss you, more than I can tell; 
but you must go. I know just how it is. Even 


an angel could not get along with Pauline some- 


times,” said this bridegroom of six weeks. “I 
don’t blame you, my girl; you have always been 
good, and I am glad to have you go where you 
will be happier. I wish,” he added, sighing deeply, 
“ that I could go back with you—back to our old 
home ; but Pauline wishes to winter in Paris, and 
so Paris it must be!” His little laugh was meant 
to sound cheerful; but to Claudia it seemed 
dreary @nough. 

“And Claudia, my girl, before you go, I want 
to give you some deeds. It will save any trouble 
when I am—bye and bye, to attend to the busi- 
ness now, while you are here.” 

The next day the legal formalities were all ar- 
ranged, and Claudia received into her own hands 
the neat little property which was once to have 
been Cecil's. It is needless to say that Pauline 
did not enjoy this transaction; but she was so de- 
lighted at the prospect of Claudia’s immediate de- 
parture, that she forgot to be disagreeable. 

The “ beautiful Miss Murray” had been the 
gracious queen of a devoted circle of admirers in 
Europe, as well as in America; and, although she 
had wielded her sceptre right royally, the exper- 
ience of her own heart for a year or two past had 
made her more thoughtful of others’ pains. Thus 
she =e real friends rather thin victims of 
idle ‘fli and it was with mutual regret that 
the farewells were spoken. 

The Colonel accompanied her as far as London. 





For a further distance, his charning Tile Sl 
declared she could not spare him. As he left her, | 
having put her into the Liverpool train, he slippe, 5 
an envelope into her hand, saying, trem 

“T was a hard man, but it is too late now to und” 
the past. Find Cecil and give her this, with 
love. And be kind to her, Claudia; bea sister 
to my darling ¢ Petite.’ ” 


Tears filled Claudia’s eves, She looked up 02 # 


answer him, but with a hasty kiss he was gone, 
Inside the envelope she found a check for ten 
thousand dollars! 

Robert had returned from America and 
waiting over a day or two in Liverpool 


joining the Gainsboroughs in Wales, "a 
Strolling about town he was greatly astonished 


to see Claudia alight from a carriage, and enter 
the hotel which he was at that moment 
Scarcely able to believe the evidence of his senses, 
he followed, after a few moments, and sent up his 
card. Very soon she stood before him, surprised _ 
in turn to meet him there. 

“This is delightful, Robert,” she said, as he 
seated himself beside her on a sofa. “I found 


a telegram awaiting me from Mrs. Taggart, with | 
whom I am going home, saying she could not be — 


here until the last moment to-morrow, and I was 
dreading this lonely evening.” 


“ But I do not understand how you are here at 


all; where is the Colonel?” asked Robert, exuit 
ing secretly in the wonderful good fortune of hay. 
ing her to himself for a few hours at least. 

“ They are still at Castle Glynloch, and go from 
there to Paris for the winter. But I—I grew 
homesick, so Uncle George has sent me off,” . 

She laughed pleasantly, but he knew well 


enough that she had not told him the whole truth, — 


It was not like her to act from caprice. He 
looked at her somewhat keenly. A quick su 
picion of the real reason of this unexpected home 
going flashed upon him, but he was wise enough 
to broach it indirectly. 
“You did not fancy the new reign, eh?” he 


said, carelessly, little thinking how true his words _ 


were, and Claudia, surprised, replied quickly; 
“« Why, how could you know ?” 
Robert laughed heartily then. ; 
“I did not know—lI guessed. Come, now, tell 
me all about it. I can fancy the row when any 
one tries to queen it over you / What is she like?” 
“She is a pretty little Frenchwoman, gay and 
frivolous, and—we did not like each other very 


well; that is all. Uncle George has given me 


Hillcrest, and I am going there to settle down for 
awhile. And now tell me how you left all the 
friends in H.” 

“ O, everybody is well enough,” he answered,. 
somewhat absently; then changing his tone ab 
ruptly, “ You don’t know how glad I am that it is. 
only a fuss with my lady that is taking you home.” 

«“ Why, what else should it be ?” 
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a Never mind,” he replied, thinking it best, om 
the whole, to avoid reference to John, now that 
he was satisfied that her departure had no connec- 
tion with that individual. 

«Do you know,” he went on, smiling down 


' ypon the lovely face beside him, “that I consider 


our meeting as a happy omen. I was coming 


| . straight to you to-morrow, and that I should find 


you here seems almost too good a fortune to be 

e.” 
rat fail to see anything remarkable in it,” she 
answered lightly. “People are always meeting 

le everywhere.” 

« But I should not have found you to-morrow !” 

chfully. 
Om is quite true. Still, = think I should 
have survived,” she said, gravely. 

«Do you care so little, Claudia,” he said, look- 
ing straight into her eyes. {I was coming to tell 
you how dearly I love you, and to ask you to be 
my wife.” 

Claudia was taken absolutely by surprise. Such 
a declaration from Robert was the farthest thing 
from her thoughts or wishes. 

«I am very sorry,” she murmured, at length, 
scarcely knowing what she said. 

He caught the words, softly as they were spoken, 
and broke in impetuously. 


'#No! no! not that, Claudia. Say that you will 


accept my love, my devotion, and give me yours ] 
in return. Many have wooed you, but no one of 


them all could love you so dearly as I, my beauti- 
ful darling! You must have seen, have known, 
how precious —” 

“Hush, Robert! I cannot listen tc such words 
from you. You forget —” 

“I forget nothing,” he interrupted again. “I 
have been weak and wrong. But you, Claudia, 
you, my queen among women, shall make me 
what you will. Only give me the right to love 
and cherish you as my wife, and we will go back 
to the old home, and no future shall be brighter 
than ours.” 

Claudia was entirely herself again, by this time, 
and she looked quietly into the impassioned face 
of her companion. How well she remembered 
the first time she had seen him, as Cecil’s hand- 
some young lover from across the water! What 
a pure, sweet idyl their love had seemed to her, 
woman of the world as she was, sated with admi- 
ration, yet with a heart then untouched by gen- 
uine affection. And now those two lives, so 
closely united, were forever divided, and Robert 
was at her feet! She felt sudden indignation to- 
ward him. When he had treated Cecil so cruelly, 
how dared he come to her wyh words of love? 
How could he expect her to trust him, when he 
had selfishly made wreck of the young life so dear 
to her? 

Burning words were tipon her lips; but before 
they could be uttered her mood changed, and 





only a sad pity filled her heart. She thought of 
Cecil, of John, of her uncle, of herself—each one 
lonely and disappointed. What strange fate was 
it that shadowed each of their pathways? 

She spoke sorrowfully, thinking less of Robert 
than the others, 

“ No, my friend. This can never be. 
love you—I cannot—as you wish.” 

“ But I will teach you, Claudia,” he said, tak- 
ing her hand, and raising it to his lips. His pas- 
sion was fired by her beauty, his ardor kindled by 
her refusal. He had no mind to lose the prize so 
nearly within his grasp. 

“ Have you so soon forgotten Cecil?” she ex- 
claimed almost involvutarily, surprjsed at this per- 
sistence in him who so short a time before had 
been her cousin’s most devoted lover. 

“Ceci” he cried; “Cecil was-a child, and I 
was a boy then. You are a woman—the only one © 
worthy the best love of my manhood. I have 
never really loved any one but you.” 

There was a gentle, eloquent emphasis upon 
the last word ; but it failed to impress her as he 
wished. She withdrew her hand from his, and 
suddenly arose. 

“TI have done wrong to prolong this interview, 
Robert. You must accept my first answer as 
final, And now, good-bye !” 

He too arose, and looked down upon her with 
something like anger mingled with the admiration 
in his eyes. 

“Tf it is Tack, I'll hunt the world over till I find 
him,” he said hotly. 

Claudia turned deathly pale. 

“ You do not deny it. It will be the worse for 
him then,” he muttered. Then excitedly—*« His 
infernal nonsence about that cursed woman made 
all the trouble with Cecil, and now he has come 
between us. “Let him keep away from me, if he 
values his life in the future.” 

Claudia shuddered at the tone of these words. 
She believed that the reckless man was capable 
of anything should he meet John in such a mood ; 
and were they not liable to meet any day? She 
stood a moment, silently considering, then said, 
speaking with a quiet dignity and womanliness, 
which touched even Robert’s selfish, angry heart : 

“No, Robert. I do not deny it. I am not 
ashamed of loving John Rimmel. He isa true, 
noble man, and his love is steadfast; but it is not 
mine. He loves Cecil, but she is still true to the 


I do not 


‘one who so basely deserted her in her hour of 


trouble. You can judge now whether I have any 
heart to give you, and also whether, #f I had one 
free, I should be likely to bestow it upon you /” 
She had never before given utterance, even 
secretly, to the suspicion which during the past 
few months had grown to be a certainty, that 
John, having failed to win Cecil’s love, would 
never come to her. A first, she had expected 
him; watched and longed for his return to her 
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side, for the happy day when her friendship and 
sympathy should win the sweet reward of his love. 
But weeks and months went by, and he did not 
come. Once ina while he wrote brief letters, in 
which the warmest fancy could read no tender 
thought, and now, for a long time, she had heard 
nothing. She no longer deceived herself with 
false hopes. She knew that the man who had 
won her heart was loyal to his own. 

It was no easy matter for the proud, passion- 
ately-loving woman, to give up this, the dearest 
wish of her life. And it was not accomplished in 
‘a day. But the last two years had taught her 
patience, humility, unselfishness; and she was go- 
ing back to her home, rich in those inner graces 
of character, before the beauty and power of 
which all outward loveliness becomes as a shadow, 
and which are only gained by the priceless lessons 
of suffering. 


CHAPTER X. 


UNDECEIVED, 

Meanwhile, with Cecil the yeat nad passed 
slowly and wearily. She missed her kind, 
thoughtful friend more than she would have be- 
lieved possible. It was not until he had gone, 
that she realized how much she had depended 
upon him; how much of the sunshine of their 
little home had been brought by his cheerful 
presence; how many rough places his unfailing 
watchfulness had smoothed over. 

While he had been near, her thoughts were all 
with Robert; now she began, almost uncon- 
sciously to compare the characters of the two, To 
her great dismay, the hero of her girlish dreams 
did not contrast favorably with his friend. Vainly 
did she attempt to excuse: Robert, pleading his 
youth, inexperience, education, and natural tem- 
perament. In her secret heart she knew him to 
be unworthy the love she had given him, and that 
he coyld never again fill her ideal of noble man- 
hood as he had once done. But he was still her 
Robert, and she believed that she had spoken the 
truth when she said to John “I shall love him 
forever.” Her heart was saddened and pained 
inexpressibly by his lack of true strength of char- 
acter; her life was clouded by his desertion; but 
with steadfast loyalty she clung to the shadow 
which remained, the memory of joyous days. In 
spite of all, she secretly and fondly hoped that he 
would one day come back to her. She pictured 
to herself their life together, when he should have 
forsaken the error of his youth, and they should 
help each other to a nobler, higher life. So she 
waited, as time passed on, growing more and 
more lenient to his faults, more and more ready to 
forgive. Still it was empty comfort, and her lov- 
ang heart grew heavy oftentimes. And always 








in her lonely, saddest hours, her thoughts 
to John. Some way, the remembrance of }y 
friendship and care during her life of sor 
brought more consolation than that of her Jo 

caresses and devotion. There was, too, a jj 
sigh of regret that he, her true, noble-he; 

friend, should have received only pain at 

hands, and she wished that he could love ie, 
Then, with an odd pang which she did not ah 
tempt to explain, she would banish all thoughts of _ 
him, and recall the happy days she had spent “— 
Robert. 

Marie did not grow strong. She was not | ‘4 
ill, but constantly in a condition of semi-in : 
which kept Cecil at her side much of the tj 
and the girl had become so used to her secledal 
life that it no longer seemed odd to be cut off from 
her old friends and the enjoyments of society, 

During the winter she had found two 
girls much in need of friendly counsel, and g 
home as well. So she brought them to her little 
cottage, and made them welcome there. 
were working-girls, employed in Robert's 
and had heard the stories which passed from lip 
to lip concerning Cecil and Marie. But won, by 
the gentleness and beauty of their young bene 
factress, their sympathies were all with her, and — 
they were never weary of singing her praises tp 
their companions. In the evening, partly to keep 
them from the rather questionable pleasures jn 
which others of their class engaged, and more be. 
cause they were ignorant and she wished to help 
them, Cecil began to read to them, and after g 
little to assist them in such lessons as they chose 
to study. One and another of their associates, 
hearing of this, wanted to join them; and so by 
spring there was quite a little evening school. 

Into this‘enterpise Cecil threw all her energies 
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It was such a relief from the long, lonely evenings | 
she had hitherto spent, and such a thorough 
pleasure to be able to make life brighter and better 
for these poor girls. She felt a keen sympathy for 
them, and labored faithfully to aid them, so far as 
lay in her power. And, they looked up to her as 
to their queen, and loved her with all the fervor 
of young, grateful hearts. To her this love, ham 
ble though its source, was a comfort and strength 
inexpressible. BuSy and glad in her work, the 
color came back to her cheek and lip, and a happy 
light to her eye. Not, indeed the joyous sparkle 
of careless girlhood, but the steady, quiet radiance 
of gracious, noble womanhood. 

One evening, as she sat in her pleasant study 
room, surrounded by her band of earnest, affee 
tionate pupils, there came a knock at the door, 
An evening visitor was an almost unheard-of event 
in this household,“and Cecil arose to answer the 
summons with a quick foreboding of misfortune, 
Then, with a half smile at her nervousness, she 
opened the door and stogd face to face with Rob 
ert Durham. The light from the hall lamp 
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full upon his face, while her own was in 


with his usual grace of manner, “I am Robert 
Durham, of the silk factory, and wish to see Mary 
Geebert, one of the hands in the weaving-room. 
[ was told that I should find her here.” 

Cecil’s heart had throbbed so wildly at the first 
moment of recognizing him that she could scarcely 
breathe. In that instant she did not doubt but 
that he had come back to her, as she had so often 
freamed he would. But before he had finished 

Jittle speech of explanation and inquiry, she 
knew by 2 swift and sure instinct not to be gain- 
said that he would never come back to her. She 
read in his face the unmistable evidence that the 
jife he had been leading was no whit nobler nor 
more unselfish than it was upon the last day she 
ad'seen him. She needed no words to tell her 
that Cecil, the friend and teacher of poor, ignor- 
ant m. "3, was just as far beneath his aristo- 
cratic lev « as Cecil, the friend and daughter of 
Marie, had been. 

In that moment there came into her heart a 


feeling of shame and contempt for this man, who, 


of the ideal virtues with which her loving 
thoughts had clothed him, stood before her. in his 
real character, unprincipled, proud, selfish. He 
must never see from her words or tone how ar- 
dently she had longed for this meeting ; how faith- 
fully she had clung to his memory, even against 
her better judgment ; how sincerely she had tried to 
forgive and forget his faults. In that confused, 
tumultuous moment, she seemed to endure years of 
suffering. Thoughts followed each other with 
lightning-like rapidity, and when he had finished 
it was with much dignity that she answered him : 

«Will you come in, sir? Mary is here.” 

She saw him start at the sound of her voice. 
Until then he had not recognized her. But she 
tumed before he,could speak again and led the 
way into the little parlor, and immediately with- 
drew, sending Mary in to him. 

Mechanically she continued the explanation of 
compound interest which his coming had _ inter- 
rupted. Her brain was in a whirl; but she felt 
the eyes of the girls upon her. He had spoken 
quite loud enough for them to hear through the 
door she had left ajar; and they knew well enough 
who Robert Durham was. In a very few minutes 
Mary returned, her face beaming with pleasure. 

“Oh! Miss Cecil!” she cried, “they are going 
tosend me to the new rodms, and I shall have a 
dollar more a week! Mr. Eames got me the 
place, and asked Mr. Durham to stop and tell me 
tonight, so I can begin in the morning, Isn't it 
good fortune ?” ' 

“Yes, Mary. We are all glad for you. Did 
you put down the latch to the door?” 

“Ono! Mr. Durham has not gone. I forgot 
to say that he wishes to see you a moment.” 





Cecil’s heart sank. It seemed to her that she 
could not meet him in her present mood. But 
there was no help for it. So giving the girls a 
test problem to work out during her absence, she 
went quietly into the next room. 

Robert awaited her coming with much im- 
patience. He had had but a fleeting glimpse of 


‘her face as she ushered him in, and now, as she 


entered the pretty little parlor, he saw that she 
was still beautiful. 

He stepped forward to meet her, and extended 
his hand without speaking. She did not refuse 
him hers, but when they were seated, she waited 
for him to break the silence. 

“It was most unexpected, my finding you here, 
Cecil,” he began easily. “Eames asked me to 
see the girl as a favor to him; so I came over, 
little dreaming fate was bringing me to your door. 
Of course you did not think of seeing me?” he 
asked, anxious for something besides the calm 
look with which she regarded him. 

“No,” she replied, in clear, sweet tones which 
did not falter, “I did not know you were in the 
place. ” 

“I came adayortwoago. Eames telegraphed 
for one of us, and the Colonel was too broken up 
to stand the trip, so I came. You have heard, I 
suppose, of Mrs. Gainsborough’s death ?” 

“Yes; it was in the paper.” 

Cecil’s heart ached with her effort to repress 
the flood of emotion which his presence and words 
awakened. The allusion to her mamma proved 
nearly too much for her self-control. She felt her- 
self growing pale, and was conscious of only one 
wild wish, that he would go away. But he was 
not yet ready for that. 

“ You are looking pale and thin, Cecil! 
you been ill since we left ?” 

“No, thank. you. I am quite well, but I do 
not get out much. My mother needs me almost 
constantly.” 

“ Ah! yes. Then she is still with you ?” 

Her cheeks flushed, and she spoke with more 
animation than she hai yet shown: 

« She will always be with me while we live.” 

“Of course; certainly,” said Robert, stroking 
his moustache, and thinking what a lovely color . 
she had. “But it is a great change for you, this 
sort of life! Do you really enjoy having these— 
ahem—these common girls about you? If there 
is anything I could do to relieve such a necessity, 
I assure you—” 

Cecil arose. She had had much ado to main- 
tain her composure during his remarks; the pat- 
ronage of his tone stung her almost beyond en- 
durance. The last words were a little too much. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Durham. My time is too 
valuable to be spent in listening to your—” 

“Do not go, Cecil. I meant no offence,” he 
said, breaking in, and noticing the quick color 
which had crimsoned her face. He found her 
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far too beautiful and charming, in this new char- 
acter of blended dignity and gentleness, to allow 
her to leave him so soon. “It was my natural 
interest in you which prompted me.” 

But ske did not sit down again, and her manner 
grew cold and haughty as she replied : 

“Two years ago you virtually renounced all 
interest in me. Now I have only to say that my 
interest in you has ceased forever. I desire 
neither your acquaintance nor your company.” 

He arose too, then, saying, with a forced smile : 

“You make your meaning clear, Cecil. But 
you are hard on a fellow.” 

“No, Robert,” she said, sadly. “If you had 
been really my friend you would never have given 
me occasion to speak such wo’ 

“Good-bye, then, if you say so,” he said, not 
finding any ready reply. “ But remember that it 
is you who are sending me away.” 

So he went, and Cecil dismissed her wondering 
girls, who were wide-eyed to discover what had 
been going on in the parlor. They were good- 
hearted girls, and would not have given their loved 
teacher a moment’s pain for the world; but they 
knew nothing of.the gentler courtesy of life, 
which is blind and deaf to much which it sees 
and hears. 

Cecil was glad when the last had gone, and shé 
could be alone, to weep, or sob, or lament, as she 
chose. Once in her own room, with the door 
carefully locked behind her, she did neither of 
these things. She sat quite still, with her hands 
clasped about her knees, her long hair falling 
about her like a veil, scarcely moving for hours. 

Robert walked away from the little house in a 
frame of mind which it would be difficult to de- 
scribe. This Cecil who met him with such cool 
dignity, and would accept neither his sympathy 
nor his assistance, was quite unlike the heart- 
broken, helpless young woman he had expected to 
find. He had given her few thoughts, it is true, 
but there had been in his mind a pretty clearly 
defined impression that, ‘in case he should ever 
condescend to such generosity, she stood ready to 
receive any crumbs of affection from his abundant 
table. It had given his self-esteem, to call it by 
no harsher name, a shock not altogether agreeable 
to discover such indifference and rebuff, instead 
of the all too eager acceptance of his proffered 
friendship. His vexation at the turn of affairs was 
not lessened by the fact that her girlish beauty 
had developed into rich womanly grace and 
loveliness, It would have suited him exactly to 
establish himself, by virtue of their old relations, 
upon terms of sufficient familiarity to gratify his 
vanity and his love of beauty. 

But he found himself put quite outside the pale 
of even the most ordinary acquaintanceship; and 
humiliating and vexatious as this decision might 
be, he was yet enough of a gentleman to respect 
her wishes in the matter, 





He was ‘still quite resolved to, win Cl, 
hand upon returning to Europe, so this } 
episode did not affect him materially, although ‘hy 
found it difficult to forgive Cecil the wound ¥ 
had dealt his vanity. , 

Baffled and disappointed in his suit , 
shed of gepdly whisk served re ar ae 
a whirl of gayety which served for a time to ¢ ‘ 


his regrets. Early in the fall he met in the salon 


iy 


of a delightful French society queen, another belle _ 
Francaise, a vivacious little creature with 
childlike blue eyes and a bewildering se wih 
whom he flirted desperately all the evening, 

he discovered that she was Col. Gains 


a 


wife. That gentleman was confined to his. na , 


for several weeks with quite a serious illness, ang 
in theemeantime Robert took care that his fasg 
nating helpmate did not suffer for lack of com 
panionship. She found the handsome 
American with melancholy eyes and a devoted aj 
quite to her taste. She showed him all abou 
Paris, made the most charming little suppers for 
him, scolded, petted, praised and counseled him — 
with the most bewitching motherly air imaginable 


The days flew by on golden wings for them, while § 


the poor Colonel, lonely and suffering, longed 
vainly for his own old home, and the gentle min. 
istry of his loving “Petite.” He had abundant 
leisure to think of his past conduct, and his 
aches and pains were often forgotten in mental 
distress. 

Long before this, Claudia had reached her 
home. Cecil thought her more lovely than ever, 
and was not long in perceiving an earnestnéss of 
purpose quite new to her. But she was quite ut 
prepared for the proposition which her cousin 
made one morning, after inquiring particularly 
about the little school. 

« Now, Cecil, I want to have a hand in all this 
being Lady Bountiful,” she began, quite gayly, «I 
am tired of being a butterfly, and have come home 
to settle down into a busy bee. Uncle gave me 
Hillcrest, but it is more yours than mine. His 
last words were: ‘Be a sister to my darling 
Petite ;? so you cannot refuse. He still loves 
you dearly, little girl, but he is no longer free to 
do as he pleases. I know, though, that nothing 
would make him happier than your coming back 
to your old home.” 

Cecil looked up quickly; but before she could 
speak, Claudia continued : 

“We can make Marie even more comfortable 
there than she is heré¢, and arrange a place for 
your girls, too; so you will miss nothing, and can 
carry out all your plans. Perhaps I, too, will 
hunt up a protege or two; for as I said at first, I 
cannot let you wholly outdo me.” ; 

She spoke lightly, but there was .a seriousness 
underlying her laughing tone. For so long a time 
Cecil had borne her trials and perplexities alone, 
without even a omni, that this unexpected, 
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. generous sympathy, from a quarter where she 
would have least looked for it, touched her deeply. 


Tears filled and overflowed her eyes, and it was 
‘some minutes before she could speak, Even 
” then it was*brokenly, and again the flood-gates 
way. Claudia drew the trembling and sob- 
bing git] to her heart, and the long pent-up tears 
It was a great relief to her over- 


“There!” she cried, with an April-like face, 
«now that I’ve made a baby of myself, I feel bet- 
ter. Believe me, dear Claudia, I do not often in- 

in this luxury.” 

«| trust it may be a long day before you shed 
such tears again, my dear girl. My heart aches 
to think of all you have been through with since 
Marie came. But we will forget all that now.” 

After discussing many plans, it was at Jength 
decided that Hillcrest should be their home, and 
a couple of houses be rented for the school, and as 
a home, for such of the girl$ as chose to remain 
under their protection. Competent matrons and a 
resident teacher were to be placed in charge, 
working under their immediate direction. 

All these plans were carried out in due time, 
and Claudia and Cecil had the satisfaction of 
knowing that in many of those young hearts they 
were held in most affectionate and grateful re- 
membrance. Their little charity, from a modest 
beginning, bid fair to grow into a work which 
should prove a blessing far beyond their fondest 


Meantime, society had forgotten and forgiven. 
Cecil, once again in her childhood’s home, became 
athe lovely and philanthropic Miss Gainsborough,” 
and, with Claudia, was much sought after by the 
éliteof H. But she had learned, all too well, the 
shallowness and instability of her little world’s 
renown, and took it for what it was worth, and no 
more. 

So, another year was fast rolling round, with 
its duties and pleasures, and these two were be- 
coming more closely united in true confidence and 
tender affection with each day’s flight. But John’s 
name had never been mentioned between them. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A FRIEND IN NEED, 


When John Rimmel turned his face northward, 
seeking forgetfulness amid new scenes, he had no 
thought of spending more than a few weeks 
among the Swedish lakes. But he had been sur- 
prised and charmed beyond expression by the 
wildness and grandeur of Nature’s aspect in that 
faraway region; and not less astonished and de- 
lighted by the intelligence, cultivation, and refine- 
ment of a people he had always thought of as 
dwelling in the midst of a rude and barren civil- 





ization. “He felt a strong desire to learn more of 
the habits, pleasures, language, and history of this 
hardy, unassuming race; and yielding to the im- 
pulse,-he settled himself down in Stockholm, and 
entered upon a course of study for the winter. 
From friends in Germany he obtained letters of 
introduction to two or three prominent Swedish 
gentlemen, and the society of the Northern capital 
soon extended to him a warm welcome. Thus he 
was enabled to carry out his plans of observation, 
and he found much to admire and respect in the 
lives and customs of his new friends. When the 
rigor of the cold season had passed, he determined 
to make a tour of the Peninsula. This occupied 
all the summer, and fall found him again in Stock- 
holm, unwilling to bid farewell to his quiet, pleas- 
ant life, not quite wishing to spend a second winter 
there. 

In the midst of his indecision, he met one day a 
party of Americans, who had come across from 
St. Petersburg, and were taking in Sweden on 
their route to London. Among them were two 
young ladies from H , and John felt a strange 
thrill as he saw them, and by their familiar faces 
was carried back to the events of his own stay 
there. 

Cecil was still—as she would ever be—the dear- 
est person in the world to him; but he treasured 
this love as a sacred memory. He could never 
forget her last words; and so, having no hope of 
ever winning her love, he had schooled himself to 
think of her as one might of the dead. And be- 
cause he had been able to do this, and in the busy 
days so full of hard work, and pleasure too, 
the bitter pain of his disappointment had been 
quieted—he thought it stilled forever. 

He was amazed at the sudden excitement into 
which the sight of these young friends of hers had 
thrown him. He found himself constantly with 
them, longing to ask of Cecil, yet some strange 
shyness ever sealing his lips. He turned the con- 
versation homeward perpetually, hoping for some 
happy chance to give him the only information he 
cared to hear. Cecil’s face and name seemed 
everywhere before his eyes. 

«Am I going mad, or what?” he exclaimed, on 
reaching his room one evening after such a day. 
“T shall get away from here to-morrow. Another 
day with these people will certainly make a fool 
of me.” 

But the next morning found him attending the 
young ladies as usual. Roaming through a fine 
picture gallery, he heard one of them exclaim : 

«“ Look, Alice! of whom does this head remind 
you ?” 

Alice, a pretty little blonde, enh back from 
John’s side at the call, and he turned, too. 

«“ Why, it is exactly like Cecil Gainsborough! 
Don’t you think so, Mr. Rimmel ?” 

John looked, and answered quietly : 

“It is very like Miss Cecil, as I first saw her, 
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It represents some Scandinavian saint, does ‘it 
not ?” 

Even as he spoke, he was angry with himself for 
so quickly changing the subject. Here was his 
long-desired opportunity to ask of her, but he 
turned silently away from the pure, sweet face 
which looked at him with Cecil’s own dark eyes. 
The likeness was striking, and it was hard to pass 
it by with only a glance. But that instant’s view 
had melted all his fancied coolness, and he did 
not trust himself. He hastened on to join his 
companions, and heard Alice saying : 

“I always thought it was a shame for the Col- 
onel ‘to treat Cecil as he did. And she has been 
so brave and patient. Have you heard, Mr. 
Rimmel, of her little school for the mill-girls ?” 
She did not wait for him to answer. “I think it 
was just lovely in her. The girls all worship her. 
We saw Mr. Durham when we were in Paris. 
He was everywhere with a little French madame 
somebody, as unlike Cecil as one could fancy. 
He is as handsome as ever.” 

In a day or two more the young ladies left for 
the South, and John was again undecided what to 
do. But a mis-step settled the question. He 
never knew how it happened, but he found him- 
self one evening lying upon the icy pavement 
with a broken limb beneath him. By the time he 
was able to be about again, his physician advised 
him to seek a warmer climate. He selected 
Rome as his destination, and traveled thither 
slowly, stopping as the whim seized him. Hap- 
pening to look out of the window of his compart- 
ment, as the train stopped at a little Italian town, 
he was startled to see Robert standing upon the 
platform. Clinging to his arm, and looking rather 
disdainfully at the tall, uniformed official who was 
explaining something excitedly to him, was a small 
lady, with a cloud of yellow hair about her face. 
She was richly dressed and wore a quantity of 
jewelry. John immediately thought her to be the 
“madame somebody,” now plain Mrs. Durham. 
He threw open the window and called Robert. 
Hearing his name, he looked quickly around, and 
recognizing his old friend, spoke a hurried word 
to his companion, and both disappeared within 
. the dingy hotel. At- this instant the train started, 
and John could only think over his strange con- 
duct and vainly conjecture as to its explanation. 

A few months in Rome restored his health, but 
did not bring back the quiet peacefulness of his 
_Northern sojourn. He was restless and unsettled, 
and wandered about, annoyed with himself that 
he could not overcome this weakness, yet unable 
to force a calmer frame of mind. 

Summer found him in Paris, and there circum- 
stances again decided his course. 

Stopping one day upon the Pont de la Con- 
corde, he saw an old man standing not far from 
him, looking over into the river. His face was 
partly concealed by the wide-brimmed hat which 





was pulled down over his eyes, and he sezmas consi 


unconscious of anything that was going on around — 
him. Something in the despondency of hig att 
tude attracted John’s attention; he felt instinctively 
that here was a fellow creature in need of” 
sympathy, and he was not the one to pass such " 
upon the other side. 

Several minutes passed, and still the old man. 
he seemed very old and feeble—remained motion. 
less. Occasionally his lips would move, but no 
sound issued from them. There was som 
oddly familiar about his figure, and John was pug, 
zling over it, when the object of his s 
aware perhaps of his scrutiny, suspicious 
of his standing so near, looked around at him with 
a half-frighféned, half-appealing glance. 

John feit as though he had had a blow. Foy 
this poor, forlorn, miserable creature was no other 
than Col. Gainsborough. .One instant they looked 
at each other in startled silence: then John 
forward and clasped the elder man’s hands, cold 
and trembling in his own. 

«“ My dear Colonel,” he exclaimed. 
suffering—ill ; let me take you home !” 

* Home! home!” repeated the other, “I haye 
no home. [I lost it with Cecil.” 

Thoroughly alarmed now, John endeavored t» 
learn where he was staying, seeing the urgent 
necessity of getting him out of the street. 

“Can you not tell me where you are stopping? 
I will walk home with you. I have a thousand 
things to ask and tell you,” he said, speaking ip 
his usual tone and hoping to get an intelligent 
answer. 

« Will you tell me of Cecil? She stays away 
long. ” 

“Yes. I heard of her only the other day,” said 
John cheerfully. 

The Colonel now took his arm, and they walked 
on. 

“It is so long since any one has spoken her 
name to me. She was a dear little girl. Youre 
member her, do you not ?” ! 

“Yes, quite well. But here we are at your 
hotel.” 

The conciérge who admitted them looked 
rather queerly at the Colonel, then with some 
curiosity at John, tapping his forehead signifi 
cantly. He led the way up the stairs to a large, 
handsomely furnished room. Everything was in 
the greatest disorder. The tables were piled with 
books and papers; sheets of music lay scattered 
over the piano and upon the floor; dresses, 
slippers and other articles of feminine attite were 
strewn about; upon a chair stood a tray with 
glasses and plates, evidently the remains of 4 
lunch; a huge bouquet of roses, withered and 
brown, was upon the mantel; an open trunk filled 
one corner, over the edge of which hung a partly: 
finished garment; dust lay thick everywhere, and 
not a window was open. A mingled sensation of. 
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jead and disgust came over John as he entered 
the stifling, desolate room. His first move was 

the windows. Throwing them wide open, 
he drew the blinds so as to shut out the blazing 
Joly sunlight. © hee 

«That is a little better, is it not ?” he said, turn- 
ing with a smile to the Colonel, and trying - to 
"speak calmly, although he was oppressed with 
forebodings. 

«Yes, thank you. I would not let them do 

It is all as she left it. She must not 
find anything changed when she comes back; 
then she will not scold me, and call me hard 
names.” He was trembling violently, and glanced 
furtively around. 

John walked up and down the long saloon in 

silence. Then he came and sat down by his old 
_ friend’s side. 
“My dear Colonel,” he said earnestly and affec- 
_ tionately, “you are in trouble. I wish to do all I 
can to help you; but it will be necessary first that 
I know just what has occurred.” 

He spoke with much distinctness, and tried to 
fix the gaze which wandered up and down and 
everywhere, except to his face, it seemed, 

«Can you not understand me ?” John asked. 

For a moment the dim eyes looked into his, and 
the Colonel said, fretfully : 

«Why don’t you tell me about Cecil?” 

So John, almost discouraged, told him the little 
he had heard, and managed to quiet him consid- 
erably. Then, acting upon a sudden idea, he 
turned to him, and speaking in stern tones, asked: 

«Colonel, where is your wife ?” 

The Colonel started nervously, and sobbing 
once or twice, burst into tears. Supporting his 
feeble frame with one hand, John did not seek to 
check their outflow. Presently the old man raised 
his head, and taking a folded paper from his 
pocket, handed it to him without speaking. 

John opened it and read : 

“ TUESDAY NIGHT, June ——., 

“Lam going, and you must never try to find me. 
A higher life awaits me. Too long I was mated 
with an earthworm. I have found my soul now, so 
farewell. I shall take the gold and bills in your 
desk. P.” 

The Colonel watched him closely as he read 
this‘odd compound of selfishness and delusion. 
His former look of vacancy was gone.* The tears 
seemed to have cleared his brain; but although 
John was relieved to see returning intelligence, he 
was shocked to see how rapidly he had aged dur- 
ing the last two years. He could scarcely be 
more than sixty, but he looked all of seventy-five. 

“This is sad business, Colonel. I am truly sorry 
for you. Let us dine, and then we will talk it 
over, and see what can be done.” 

He spoke more cheerfully than he felt, and he 
was glad that no objection was made to the matter 
of dining. He was faint with the excitement of 





the last hour, and had a shrewd suspicion that the 
Colonel was weak from the lack of food; which 
surmise was verified by the eagerness with which 
he partook of the tempting and. bountiful meal 
John ordered. 

Refreshed and strengthened, they returned to 
the great, dreary room, and the Colonel told his 
companion the whole unhappy story. John, re- 
membering the strange little scene in Italy, knew 
now why Robert had been so anxious to avoid 
him. For his companion was the foolish, faithless 
wife, whose flight with her husband’s most trusted 
friend had nearly driven him to distraction. 

John wisely guessed as he listened, that the be- 
ginning of the trouble dated much farther back 
than Robert’s coming to Paris; but that did not 
lighten the pain he felt at thought of all the mis- 
ery his once pure and beloved young brother had 
caused, 

But there was no time to be spent in grief or 
regret. Everything must be done for the heart- 
broken, wretched man, who clung like a child to 
John, and, fortunately, agreed to whatever he sug- 
gested. 

So they moved at once to smaller, more pleas- 
ant apartments, disposing of everything which 
could remind Col. Gainsborough of the two who 
had brought him such sorrow; and under John’s 
watchful care, he grew gradually more cheerful. 
At tifnes he yielded to terrible fits of depression, 
but his mind never wandered again. 

. + + * + 7 

One day—a sultry midsummer day—when 
leaves hung motionless, and birds hid away in the 
shady bowers, Claudia received a letter. She 
and Cecil were sitting together in the library—the 
coolest place in the house. Both were dressed 
in pretty white gowns, and formed a lovely picture 
against the heavy, dark paneling and furniture of 
the room. 

The single letter, addressed to Claudia, was the 
only one upon the salver which Donald brought 
in. A quick color flashed over her face, as she 
recognized the handwriting. With a hurried 
glance toward Cecil, and low-spoken “ Excuse me,” 
she broke the seal and read, 

Cecil was deep in her book, and noticed noth- 
ing of the lights and shadows which were chasing 
each other over her cousin’s face. She looked up 
with some surprise as Claudia crossed the room, 
and without a word laid the open letter upon her 
lap. 
** Shall I read it?” she asked, glancing down 
at the clear, bold writing, and up into Claudia’s 
face. “There is nothing wrong, I hope,” she 
added, anxiously, seeing that Claudia looked 
strangely agitated, and wondering at her silence. 

“ Yes dear,” she said, scarcely above a whisper, 
unconsciously replying to both questions. 

And Cecil, little thinking from whom the letter 
came, took it up, and read the following: 
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PARIS, FRANCE, JULY, 18—. 

Dear Friend Claudia—I send this to you in H., 
not knowing where you are, but feeling sure that 
you cannot be far from the old home, which the 
Colonel tells me is now your own. I scarcely know 
how to begin, for I have sad news for you, and I 
would that I could soften the blow, and spare my- 
self the pain of repeating the unhappy story. But 
it is to you alone that I can come for help and 
counsel, : 

You doubtless are aware that Colonel Gainsbor- 
ough’s late marriage was unfortunate. Since find- 
ing him here, a few days since, he has scarcely been 
in a condition to give more than the merest outline 
of his life since you left him, but it is sufficient to 
say that it has added many years to his age. He is 
quite broken down; for a time his mind was seri- 
ously affected, but that is better now. 

Three months ago, nearly, his wife left him, and 
you may judge of the keen sorrow which oppresses 
my heart, when I add that she fled with Robert 
Durham. 

The question I wish to lay before you, regards 
the Colonel. He ought to be at home. All his 
thoughts and affections center there; he longs un- 
ceasingly for the daughter he banished from his 
heart and roof; her name is ever on his lips. 

You must remember that I know nothing of your 
situation, where you are, whether Hillcrest is still in 
your possession, I write, trusting that the same 
good fortune which led my steps to the Pont de la 
Concorde one July day, where our poor, wretched 
friend stood thinking of a speedy end to his 
troubles, may bear this safely to your hand. 

I am sure that you will reply at once, and suggest 
whatever seems best to be done. In case there 
should be a prospect of his return to H., will you be 
kind enough to communicate the fact to Miss 
Gainsborough? Yours faithfully, 

JoHN RIMMEL. 

The reply to this was a cablegram, despatched 
that same afternoon. 

“ Bring him to Hillcrest without delay, C.&C."” 

And then they waited; how eagerly and im- 
patiently, no one can tell. With loving hands 
they arranged in the Colonel's room everything 
which they thought could add to his pleasure or 
comfort. The whole house was put in holiday 
trim, and all was planned to make the bereaved, 
heart-stricken master feel that nothing but loving 
welcome and devotion awaited him in his old 
home. 

The journey was accomplished in safety ; and 
one fine September morning, Claudia drove to the 
station to meet the travelers. Her uncle was 
much feebler than she had expected, and he was 
a good deal excited by his return; for them all, 
the home-coming had, at first, more of sadness 
than of joy. 

After a few days rest he was able to go about, 
and gradually grew more like himself. But he 
never recovered his former vigor, either of body or 
mind. Cecil became more than ever his idol. 
The misery of the past two years seemed to fade 








away from his memory; but he did not 
cruel treatment of his loved “ Petite,” and his ony 
thought, apparently, was to atone to her for , » 
the suffering he had caused her. 4 

It was a touching sight to see him, 
and feeble, following Cecil everywhere about 4 
house, his eyes always dwelling upon her owe 
face with fondest love and pride. 

He and Marie grew to be warm friends 
boon companions. Both were too weak to go on 
much; both had experienced enough of life’s trial 
and sorrow to sit gladly within their ple; 
shelter; both had a theme inexhaustible’ and of 
mutual interest in their idolized Cecil. 

And so they sat much together and talked of 
her, and of their own lives and misfortunes and 
blessings, and found, each in each, =— 
sympathy. 

Cecil’s eyes often filled with tears, sad onl 
happy at the same time, as she looked at them — 
seated in their great arm-chairs by the fireside 
The Colonel bowed, dim-eyed, with his tremulous 
hands clasped upon his staff like an old, old man; 
but with a child-like expression of peace and 
happiness. Marie, erect, graceful, although stil] 
feeble; her great, dark eyes as softly brilliant as 
ever; her snowy hair lying smoothly upon her 
brow; a look of unutterable content upon her 
wrinkled face. 

Both were aged before their time; both had 
learned, through the bitterness of wrong-doing, 
patience and gentleness. 

Cecil, sitting upon a low stool at their 
clasping a hand of each, felt that life held for her 
nothing more sacredly precious than their love, 
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CHAPTER XIL 


SNOW DRIFTS. 

At Col. Gainsborough’s urgently repeated re. 
quest, John had, soon after their return, assumed 
control of his extensive business. This was not 
his choice, especially as the Colonel also wished * 
him to remain permanently at Hillcrest. For 
reasons which he could not mention, he was anx- 
ious to be as little as possible where he should be 
likely to meet Cecil. He had found, upon Com 
ing again within the influence of her pi 
that its charm was as strong as ever; and for his 
own peace of mind, resolved to return again to 
Europe as soon as possible. Then came the Col 
onel’s propusition, which appealed to him in vari - 
ous ways. 

First of all, he looked at the question in the 
light of duty. He knew that affairs had beet 
very badly managed during Col. Gainsborough’s ; 
absence, he having been unfortunate in selgction 
of a general manager, and there was need of anim ; 
mediate change. He knew, also, that he could prob- 
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ably fill the place more to the Colonel’s satisfaction 


ES than any one he would be likely to obtain ; for 


since his timely service in Paris, the elder 
man had depended upon the younger for every- 
. It was more than probable that a refusal 
on John’s part to accept the position, and the con- 
anxiety and effort necessary to procure 
some other person, would have a highly unfavor- 
able effect upon the Colonel’s health. He was 
in that condition when he could endure no 
grain upon either mind o1 body. 
Then John had been idling for some time, and 
felt that he ought to be at work again. This 
ofier, although not in his profession, was neverthe- 


_ Jess one which he could fill, and one which did 


pot fall in a man’s way every day, 

- And last, but by no means least, he was honest 
with himself; he acknowledged that there was 
jmesistible temptation in the fact that by remain- 
ing he should be with Cecil daily. However 
much pain there might be in the meeting, there 
was undeniably a large proportion of pleasure. 

After much reflection, he decided that out of 
respect for the Colonel, he could do no less than 
to comply with his wishes in the matter. He 
would have been willing to make a much greater 
sacrifice of his own feelings, if it had really been a 
sacrifice, for the sake of the joy the Colonel ex- 
pressed when John announced his decision. 

«God will bless you for all your kindness to an 
old man, my son,” he said, laying his trembling 
hand in John’s strong one. “Take all I have, 
and do with it as you will. I can trust you.” 
And a shadow fell over his face, as his thoughts 
went instinctively to the one who had betrayed 
his confidence. “I have nothing more to ask for 
now.” 

But Marie, sitting near, looked up into John’s 
noble, kindly face, and from it her glance 
wandered wistfully to Cecil. 

“What is it, mother?” Cecil asked, catching 
the look and coming quickly to her side. “Do 
you wish anything ?” 

Marie took the girl’s hand tenderly in her own 
and looked deep into her frank, innocent eyes. 

“Yes, my darling, I wish for you every good 
and blessed gift of heaven.” 

Touched and surprised too by her earnestness, 
Cecil stnod for a moment silent. ‘ 

Then, looking up suddenly, she whet John’s 
glance. Something in its expression, sad and 
grave as it was, brought a warm flush to her face 
and made her heart beat quickly. In another 
moment he had left the room. 

It was but a few days after John’s final instal- 
ment as a member of the family, that Claudia 
came one morning to Cecil. 

“Can you spare me, a little while, ma belle 
cousine ?” 

“Spare you!” repeated Cecil, in surprise, “I 
do not understand !” 





“TI want a bit of a holiday, that is all. To run 
off to Florida for a few weeks this winter. The 
Stirlings have invited me to join them.” 

Cecil looked at her cousin so gravely and 
keenly that Claudia felt herself reddening. She 
sprang up, with a gay laugh. 

“Don’t look so solemn, I beg of you, Cecil. 
One would think -you were taking leave of me 
forever !” 

But Cecil did not smile. Her thoughts were 
busy with a subject which had occupied them a 
great deal more than she would have confessed 
for some time. She had never forgotten her old 
suspicion regarding Claudia and John. And 
since they were now so much together, she 
had somehow believed that he must learn to 
love her. She had said to herself that she should 
never love any one again. Her whole heart had 
been given to Robert, and when she found him 
unworthy, she had bestowed it all upon Marie and 
her papa. None the less, however, she longed to 
have Claudia happy, and—Mr. Rimmeltoo, He 
had been such a good, kind friend always, and— 
of course—had long ago forgotten what he said 
to her one night. So she had planned it all out, 
and really persuaded herself that nothing would 
make her so happy as to see Claudia and John 
married. Everything had happened favorably 
thus far, until this freak of Claudia’s to go away. 

Honest Cecil thought very quickly for a few 
minutes. Then, going to Claudia, and raising her 
face softly with both hands, she looked down at 
her and said : 

“I don’t want you to go, and there is some one 
else who—.” - She did not finish. Claudia drew 
her down beside her, and said earnestly : 

“My dear little cousin, in the goodness of your 
heart you would wish me every earthly happiness, 
and I know you would do anything to make it as 
perfect as many women’s are. But, Cecil, I have 
learned that it is better that some of us never re- 
ceive all we crave. There is a wise and loving 
Father, who gives each just what is best for us; 
and, Cecil, this one great gift, which I have 
longed for, and which you are wishing I might 
possess, can,never be mine. I know this, and am 
learning to be willing that it should be so. But 
our hearts will not do our bidding always, in a 
day nora year. So now, you see that it is better 
that I go away a little while, do you not, dear 
child ?” 

“Yes,” said Cecil simply, looking into the 
beautiful face above hers, which had grown so 
noble and womanly and pure and strong since 
those happy days when they had first known each 
other. “But—oh! Claudia, how can he help 
loving you?” 

The question came almost involuntarily, wrung 
from her admiration, sympathy and love. 

Claudia’s lips grew white for one moment. She 
had nearly said—* Because he loves you, and 
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always will.” But she checked herself in time. 
She knew well how hard it was for John to main- 
tain his cool reserve of manner, and she diyined 
by a sort of intuition that when the inevitable out- 
burst came, it would awaken Cecil to a knowledge 
of her own heart, of which she was yet uncon- 
conscious. 

«“ Every one does not see me with your fond 
eyes, Petite,’ she answered, kissing the sweet, 
troubled face. “Now, you must not feel sad for 
me. Iam not unhappy~ I do not look so, do I?” 

Again Cecil looked upfinto the face now smiling 
brightly upon her, but answering smile came 
to her lips. She knew the pain of loving, and 
that a cheerful countenance may conceal an aching 
heart, 

“No, Claudia, you are very brave, But, oh, 
I wish that you need not have this to bear!” 

«And so did I wish that you need not have 
had your trial, nor Uncle George his. We must 
take what Heaven sends us, darling, and learn to 
accept it cheerfully.” 

A week later and she had gone, leaving Cecil 
quite desolate. They had been so much together, 
and Claudia’s experience had been of such service 
in many ways, that she felt lost without her. She 
did not either altogether enjoy being thrown with 
John, as she was often now unavoidably. Without 
being conscious of it, she had rather avoided him, 
since he returned, leaving to Claudia the frequent 
necessary consultations concerning various matters 
with which they could not trouble the Colonel. 
Now, when this had fallen to her, Cecil found 
that a peculiar restraint seemed to come over her 
in his presence. She could not help contrasting 
her old-time friend, cheery, smiling and compan- 
ionable, with this dignified, grave gentléman, 
who was often almost stern, and with whom she 
felt so ill at ease. It did not mend matters that 
she began to notice his frequent absences from the 
house. It seemed that she almost never saw him, 
and yet the Colonel often spoke of what “ John” 
said or did. Could it be that he avoided her, 
choosing his hours with his old friend at such 
times as he knew she would be away? This 
must be so; and yet the next time they were to- 
gether, she took especial pains to notice the abso- 
lute indifference with which he regarded her. 
Thus it went on for some weeks, and these two 
foolish young people scarcely spoke to each other 
beyond the ordinary courtesies of the household. 

One afternoon Cecil went over to the school. 
It was in Spring street, in the same house where 
she had first taken Marie. She remembered, as 
she walked quickly along the familiar way, just 
how everything had looked the day she had gone 
with Nurse Ellen to see the house. It was winter 
then, too; but the ground was bare and brown. 
Now, snow lay piled thickly everywhere, and the 
trees were laden down with a feathery burden. 
Since she left home the flakes had begun to fall 





again, and were coming down thick and fast, pea, 
ering the little well-trodden path with a fresh, sog 2 
carpet. Of all things, Cecil enjoyed a walk j 

snow-storm; and being well wrapped up, kept pe 
at a brisk pace, her cheeks glowing and her 
eyes sparkling with the exercise. ong 

Arriving at the cottage she found several une 
pected matters demanding her attention, and the 
time slipped by faster than she was aware, Upon * 
starting for home, she discovered to her Surprise 
that it was after dark. Her first impulse wasig 
call one of the girls to gowith her. Then she 
decided not to take any one out in such bég ” 
weather. She was not timid, nor was the walk 
long one;. besides, she had been perfectly familiar 
with it from childhood, and knew nearly every 
one she would be likely to meet. : 

She set out bravely, walking as quickly as the 
drifting snow would allow. She turned. the fing 
corner rightly, as she supposed, but when shg 
reached the second, or where the second should 
be, she found no street at all. Peering about her, 
as well as she was able, she could not see 
houses, but in the distance a light twinkled 
brightly. 

«“ That is certainly Hillcrest!” she said to hep 
self. I must have turned the corner without 
knowing it. How dark it is!” 

She went on again, not quite so cheerily as be 
fore. The storm was increasing. The snow blew 
in her face, and clung ‘to her skirts. It was hard 
walking through the drifts. Suddenly she:stopped 
half frightened. . 

“I must have walked a quarter of a mile, and 
the light is no nearer,” she thought; “where can 
I be?” . : 

This was not an easy question to answer. All 
about her was the thickly-falling snow. Not a house 
nor fence could she see—nothing but the light, as 
far away as ever, and seeming to mock her with 
its brightness. She was weary now, and cold, 
But it would never do to stop or turn back, $6 
she ‘started on again, thinking it could not be very 
long before she reached the tantalizing gleam 
which formed her beacon. 

Presently she discovered a dark object moving 
slowly just before her. Straining her eyes, she 
stood still, awaiting its approach, and trying to 
discover what it might be. But there was no 
shape—only a great, dim something, which cer 
tainly moved. : 

“Who is it?” 
drowned her voice. 
strength : 

* Who is it ?” 

A voice answered her: . 

«« Did any one call? Stand still, Dan!” 

And Cecil knew that voice, and all her strength 
and courage deserted her. She sat down in the 
snow, weak and trembling. : 

John had perceived some one just before she 


she called out. The wind 
Again she cried with all her 
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called, and was now off his horse and by her side. 
She looked up at him, though she could not see 


"his face, saying, betwixt tears and laughter, with a 


little hysterical sob: “It is I—Ceécil!” 

“«Cecil, my darling!” John cried, with great 
and tenderness, forgetting éverything in 

the thought of her wandering in this terrible 

storm. . 

Then there was a dead silence. His cry had 
thrilled Cecil’s heart with a strange new joy, ex- 
quisite, overpowering. She solved now the riddle 
of her unrest, constraint, unhappiness. All the 

was illuminated by the heavenly light of this 
one instant. Yet she did not speak. 

Silently John brought Dan to her side, and 
turning, said : 

«You must ride before me, Miss Gainsborough. 
There is no other way.” 

And she allowed him to place her upon the 
horse, and they rode slowly on in silence. After 
a while she saw the great, black walls of the 
factory loom up before them. He guided Dan to 
one of the side-doors, and lifted her down. 

«Come ‘in here,” he said, leading her inside to 
a place where the immense furnace-fires were 
burning hotly. “You must be nearly frozen.” 

He brought her a chair, took off her wet cloak 
and hat, and rubbed her hands until they were 
warm. Still Cecil did not speak. She felt be- 
wildered, and was only conscious of the delicious 
warmth which was stealing over her. 

Then he founda cup, and pouring something 
from his pocket-flask, bade her drink it. After 
this, and a few turns up and down the room, 
which he made her take, she felt more like her- 
self again. 

Seating himself quite near her, he asked ab- 
mptly: “ How did this happen ?” 

Her heart had suddenly grown cold and heavy. 
Could it be that she had not heard aright, out 
there in the snow ? 

Very quietly, and almost wearily, she told him. 

“JI suppose I must have turned wrong some- 
where. I have no idea where I was.” 

«It was more than a mile out on the Forest 
Road that I met*you. You must never walk 
alone after dark again.” 

He spoke very sternly, and Cecil, as she listened, 
tebelled against the authoritative tone. What 
right had this man to speak to her one moment 
with all a lover’s tenderness, the next as though 
she were a naughty child? How dared he trifle 
so with her ? 

Poor Cecil! In a little blaze of indignation, 
angry, flushed, and, most of all, miserably un- 
happy, she arose and glanced down at him with 
flashing eyes. 

But ‘fate was against her. Their positions were 
almost exactly the same as they had been upon 
the day when he had so surprised her with the 
story of his love ; and she saw, as he looked up at 
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her just as before, that his face told the same 
sweet story, more eloquently than words, 

Her little passion died away. A beautiful light 
shoné from her dewy dark eyes, as with a happy 
smile, she laid her hands in his, saying softly ; 

“ No, John, I never will.” 

“My darling !—Mine forevermore!” cried the 
patient, brave-hearted John. Tie 

THE END. _ 
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BY KATE CROMBIE, 


I was alwers dredful fond o’ shows and enter- 
tainments. I s’pose its because I’m light-minded 
and friverlous, mebby. Sometimes I wish I wan’t 
so, and then agin I.think when anybody ’s so easy 
amused and made happy, its a shame for ’em not 
te have a chance. : 

Howsomever, I ginerally go when I can, if it’s 
convenient, and I ginerally lay out ter make it 
convenient, even if I have to leave the dishes in 
the sink | 

There ’s a good many kinds o’ shows, ye know. 
Some is a// humbug, and some aint much more ’n 
half humbug. 

I’ve seen pooty much ali kinds; but I believe I 
got took in about the wust to that. « Lightnin’ 
Kalkulator” show that we went to, when I was a 
visitin’ to Moses’s. 

But there was them that felt it more aggervatin’ 
than what I did. I'll tell ye all about it. 

Ye see, ’twas the very next mornin’ after I got 
there, Judge Lamb’s darter came runnin’ into 
Moses’ house—the Judge’s folks lived nigh neigh- 
bor, ye know. They’re an awful high-toned fam- 
ily, and the two girls, Lizabuth and Josephy, 
thinks uncommon well o’ themselves; and they de 
nice girls as I ever ’bout see, 

Lizabuth—that’s the oldest one—she ’s jest 
graduated from the seminary, and ‘she’s mighty 
interested in the cause o” eddication—alwers doin’ 
for the schools in one way or another. She ’d be 
glad ter 4eep school, but her folks won’t let her; 
so she does all she can to help along. It’s her 
hobby, ye know. I’ve noticed that girls that 
know a good deal ginerally have a hobby, hain’t 
you? But it don’t amount ter much arter they git 
married. 

Wall, Lizabuth is a great musicianer—plays the 
pianner beautiful. She ginerally plays for the 
school exibishions and sich—she likes ter. 

Wall, as I wasa sayin’, she run in that mornin’ 
all hity-tity, and says she: 

“Oh, Miss Smith and Aunt Ruthy,” says she, 
“there ’s a goin’ to be an entertainment to-night, 
and I’ve brought you tickets. I’m going ter play, 
and so they give me some tickets, ye know. It’s 
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goin’ ter be somethin’ in the cause o’ eddication, 
introduein’ a new arithmetick, with a lightnin’ 
kalkulater, etc.,” says she. 

Of course we was all on hand for goin’, and we 
went. 

We found the hall crowded when we got there, 
and we see Lizabuth a settin’ by the pianner as 
dignerfied as you please ; and by’n by she began 
to play. 

After she’d played a spell, a lively little man 
come out and undertook ter explain his “ Light- 
nin’ Kalkerlater,” as he called it. 

He sot it all down on the blackboard, rolled up 
his sleeves, and went jn head fust. 

He kivered himself all over with chalk, and 
looked like a miller when he got through. 

Ter make a long story short he tore round and 
made a great spludge; but I couldn’t make no 
hed nor tail out, and I found nobody else couldn’t 
nether; for they all said how’t was an egrejous 
humbug from beginnin’ to end. 

Wall, after he’d explatterated as long as he 
wanted to, and some o’ the teachers and eddicated 
folks had got up and gone out disgusted, the little 
man handed Lizabuth very perlitely to the pianner 
again, and she, began ter play. Then Hanner 
Jane Pettingill, what do you ’spose happened ? 

A great, strappin’, red-faced fellow bounced out 
onter that stage and began ter dance a jig! 

I spose you never see nothin’ o’ the kind? 
Wall, ye see in the fust place, he was dressed in 
what they called tights; and they’re named righ¢ 
too: I tell ye, them clo’es sot as tight on to that 
man as the skin does on to asausage! I expected 
every minnit they’d bust out somewheres! and 
oh, my goodness, how de did dance! faster’n 
fastern faster, till you couldn’t hardly see him 
spin round ; and he got more greasy and disagree- 
able lookin every minnit, and the rowdies in the 
gallery cheered and stomped, till finally, arter 
what seemed an etarnity to us, the man got 
tuckered out and went off.the stage. 

I only looked at ’Lizabuth once, and I see her 
lips was shet tight together, and her head was 
throwed back, and her face was white as a sheet; 
but her big black eyes blazed like coals o’ fire. 

But there she sot, and kep on playin’ like all 
possessed! She said afterwards t’ she didn’t 
know what fo do: She was afraid if she left off, 
she’d be made still more conspickerous and dis- 
graceful. And I dunno—I think likely. 

Wall, while they was a’ tryin’ ter git back the 
dancin’ man, and the rowdies was a hootin’ and 
stompin’, the Judge and his wife come forrerd and 
took their darter, and we all got out o’ that hall ’s 
quick ’s we could convenient, you’d better believe ; 
that is, all the decent folks. But it did seem as 
if Moses wouldn’t never let us hear the last o’ that 
old Lightnin’ Kalkerlator! He hectoréd ’Liza- 
buth "bout it, so’t her interest in the cause o’ eddi- 
cation fairly died out—for a while, any way. 





How universal it is to like cirkuses; and | _ 
must say I think a good cirkus ain’t ter be sneezeq _ 
at. , a 

You know how we was brought up to home; — 
we wa’n’t ‘lowed to go to no cirkuses. We did _ 
once with father to see Van Amberg’s + 
but he wouldn’t let us go in where the ridin’ ang — 
performin’ was. 

My brother ’Lisha was mad’s fury; told father 
how’t we should git the full name o’ goin’ ter the _ 
cirkus, anyhow, and we might as well hev the fun 
on’t. He said nobody’d ever believe ’twe was 
sech fools as to go to a cirkus, and then come 
away without seein’ the best -part on’t, and gittin’ 
our money’s wuth ! 

But father was decided. We was decided, too, 
that we'd go to the fust cirkus t’ we got a 
and see the hull thing, too; minstrel show, fat 
woman, and all! But my chance never happened 
to come till that time I was to Moses’s a visitin’, 

Barnum’s cirkus came round that summer— 
p’raps you remember, ’twas advertised as a “ greq¢ 
moral exhibition.” 1 alwers wondered what they 
called it so for; I couldn’t see’s twas any more 
moral than a good many other shows that they 
never advertise as sech. od 

Wall, Moses took us all to the cirkus in the after. 
noon: his wife, and Jimmy, their little boy, and 
me. Jimmy’s about the cutest young one of his 
age I ever see; he hadn’t never seen nothin 9 
the kind, and we expected, naterally, that he’d be 
considerble excited and carried away ; but la! he 
was as cool as a cucumber through the whole per. 
formance, and seemed ter take everything as 
matter o’ course. 

The lions and tigers wa’nt more’n half savage 
enough ter suit him, and he wanted to know if 
elefants never grew no digger / Seemed ter have 
ruther more respect for the giant, though; had 
quite a little talk with him. He goes right up to 
him, the fust thing, and puts out one little finger 
and touches him. 

Say, Mister Giant,” says he, “be you alive?” 

The giant grinned, but he didn’t say nothin’, 

“Can’t you talk? Course you can,” says 
Jimmy, “great big feller like you! Say, mister, 
was you ever a little boy small enough ter have 
trowsers made out o’ yer par’s ?” 

The giant laughed out loud then, and so did 
lots o’ folks standin’ nigh. 

“Oh yes, my little man,” says the giant, says 
he ; “my fust trowsers was made out o’ my grand- 
mother’s apron !” , : 

I pulled Jimmy along then—I didn’t want to 
‘tract attention. By’n by we come to the fat 
woman and skeleton. “There,” says Moses’ 
wife, “jest look!” She pinted over their heads, 
and I read: “What Antifat and Antilean can 
dof” 

“Oh, dear, jest think on’t!” says Moses’ wife, 
“I should most a thought they’d left off takin’ 
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on’t afore they got to be sech objecks ; I shouldn’t 
darst ter meddle with no sech powerful medicine, 
a? 
naetll said,” says Moses, “that the pro- 
stor o’ that medicine paid Barnum a thousand 
dollars for advertisin’ on’t in this way” 

« And arter all, just like’s not, nary one o’ them 

secks never took a drop on’t in the hull course 
o their lives !” says I. 

Moses said he sh’d think they’d took consider- 
ble o’ somethin’, ter some purpose, too. 

The man that swallowed the knives seemed to 
interest Jimmy the most of all. It wes curus, 
and I remarked to Moses’s wife that the man’s 
insides must be constitooted different from what 
mine be, less them knives wouldn’t a sot well on 
his stummack. 

«1 s’pose he has an unnateral appertite,” says 
she, “and every knife he swallers only sharpens 
it the more.” 

Moses laughed, but he didn’t give no opinion on 
the subjick. : 

We couldn’t hardly git Jimmy away; his par 
told him the man had eat enough knives—he was 
all full and couldn’t swaller another one. But 
Jimmy insisted on’t that he should swaller his lit- 
tle jack knife fore he’d go. So, ruther’n have 
a fuss, Moses let him hand the man the knife, and 
he opened his mouth and jest took it down at a 

! 

When Jimmy found he’d really lost his knife, 
he was a good mind ter cry; but his par promised 
him he should have another right off; and so we 
got him out o’ the tent at last. THe ridin’ and 
performin’ was wonderful, of course, but resky ; 
and I didn’t enjoy it as I expected to, by no 
means. 

The only feelin’ I had from the beginning ter 
the end on’t, was that I should be truly thankful 
if the poor creatures come out on ’t without break- 
in’ their necks. If they’d a ben my own children 
walkin’ acrost the ridgpole o’ the barn to home, I 
shouldn’t a felt much more anxious. 

Wall, when we was a goin’ out, we stopped 
along to look at the animals some more; we 
didn’t feel in no hurry. 

“ Moses,” says I, “if I could be introduced ter 
Mr. Barnum Aimse/f now, I should be full satis- 
fied.” 

“Is that so, madam ?” says somebody right be- 
hind me, and I turned round, all of a fluster; and 
sure enough, there stood Mr. Barnum himself, 
smilin’ and bowin’ ’s perlite as you please ! 

I was so kinder worked up ’t I couldn’t say 
nothin’ only that I “hoped ter see him well.” 
Then we shook hands, and he passed on, 

I was alwers glad I see him and shock hands 
with him, any way. He’s a real nice man, I 
know, if he is a showman.: 

Sometime I’ll tell ye "bout my going ter the 
theater, and what I see there. 
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BY FRANCES E. WADLEIGH. 

_ Gamlyn is a beautiful little town ; it is also very 
old (for an American town), exclusive and aristo- 
cratic. Like all of its well-regulated peers, it had 
its West End and its Park; but, unfortunately, it 
was not in law entitled to the latter, for the 
twenty acres of noble elms and luxuriant sward 
had been deeded to it for use as “public com- 
mons,” and most of the people persisted in calling 
it the Common. 

But Park or Common, it was a charming spot 
with an abundance of shade-trees—some of them 
older than the oldest inhabitant’s earliest ances- 
tor’s recollection—a placid pond, and. the usual 
beds of foliage plants clustered around central or- 
namental vases. On the rustic benches the weary 
nursemaid could sit and watch her restless charges, 
while she exchanged bits of gossip with a neigh- 
boring nursemaid; and the tired laborer on his 
way home from a long day's toil—was he resting 
there on a balmy summer evening? No, indeed! 
Gamlyn Common was not common enough for 
that, The “canaille”—the lower classes—had 
no businesss in this part of the town. 

Gamlyn Common was delegated to the sole use 
of the nursemaids; and the most blue-blooded res- 
ident of the pretty villas that so closely environed 
it would have lost caste at once had she ventured 
to sit for five minutes on one of those.settees-—in- 
deed, it was not comme il faut to walk through it 
except at a brisk, business-like pace. 

“ Goodness, Bert! Why, that girl can be seen 
almost any day sitting on the Common!” ex- 
claimed Miss Ingalls; and, as you may suppose, 
the girl alluded to must necessarily be quite out 
of the pale. 

“ Yes, and feeds the fishes and swans with bits 
of bread just like a child,” was Estelle Ingall’s ad- 
dition. 

“If she were a child it would be well enough.” 

“I don’t see why it isn’t well enough as it is,” 
interposed Bert. 

And in his heart Mr. Averill agreed with his 
son—he couldn’t for the life of him understand 
why the Common must be tabooed ground. . But 
he was too wise too say so: Bert was in disgrace, 
deep disgrace, and none of the family must appear 
to uphold any of his arguments. 

** Who is she, that she should fly in the face of 
all social customs ?”—Bert’s step-mother enquired 
with concentrated scorn. 

Bert’s handsome face flushed hotly, and his 
gray eyes sparkled with anger as he replied : 

“Who is she? The last of a fihe dld race, a 
penniless representative of the generous Nathan 
Gamlyn, who donated this very common to the 
town that bears his family name, and of the intel- 
ligent, as well as generous, Warren Gamlyn, who 
gave us the library that is one of the prides of ou: 
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state! It isa pity if Miss Gamlyn may not sit on 
Gamlyn common.” 

« Oh, the Gamlyns used to be people of some 
culture and wealth,” answered Mr. Averill with a 
patronizing air. 

“So I have understood. I believe your first 
wife, sir, was a Gamlyn.” 

Bert’s. words were careless enough, but they 
meant volumes. It was Gamlyn money and lands 
that had made Mr. Averill’s wealth; and from 
this source his second wife and her two daughters 
obtained not only their finery, but their daily 
bread. 

«If your mother had been as low as this girl—” 

“As what? Low, did you say? No man 
lives, not even my father, who may insult Cicely 
Gamlyn with impunity.” 

« J—I mean lowly.” 

“Oh! yes, Cicely is lowly, in a social sense ; 
she don’t sit on the topmost round of the ladder 
of fashion; but that is not a crime.” 

* Of course not. But my son, unless you are 
blinded by your’ mad passion, you can see that 
she is not the equal of your sisters,” 

“In what way is she inferior?” 

“In a score of ways,” replied Mrs. Averill, 
loftily. “My daughters are educated ladies.” 

« Cicely has more practical knowledge than the 
pair of them! True, she can’t sing airs from the 
last opera, nor do crewel work, nor paint high art 
cat-tails and sunflowers”—Bert’s similes were sug- 
gested by his surroundings—*« but she can knit 
and darn, sew, cook, make cheese and butter, and 
all that sort-of thing. As for book knowledge, 
you, Estelle, can testify that she is not an ignor- 
amus.” 

That was a sore point with Estelle and most of 
her “set,” for four years previous to this conversa- 
tion Cicely had graduated with honors from the 
high school, and was the only one of her class who 
had made any sort of record that year. Estelle, 

who was in the same class, had not even received 
adiploma. Since then no West End girl had de- 
meaned herself by appearing at the annual high 
school examination; each one left a few weeks 
before the term closed, and most of them 
“ finished” at a New York boarding-school. 

Estelle’s vanity was wounded and her temper 
aroused ; tossing her be-frizzed head, she said 
viciously : 

‘«* Book-knowledge and kitchen-lore are well 
enough in their way, but they will not impart to 
any girl the polish that society gives and requires. 
We in the West End prefer a little elegance, a 
little savoir faire, and not quite so much solidity.” 

“Elegance and savoir faire /” repeated Bert 
with a Jaugh. “In other words, rosewood veneer 
is preferable to unpolished oak. But rosewood is 
expensive, and the Gamlyn wealth is gone—the 
Gamlyn land sold to real-estate speculators who 
have made fortunes ‘out of it. However, when 





Cicely is my wife she may acquire all the 
she. pleases.” 

That was an unlucky speech for Bert to 7 
he meant no fling at his father when he spoke 
real-estate speculators, but the old man’s conscien, 
fitted the words just where they belonged. : 
an acre of land had passed from a Gamlyn 
through him to a retired city merchant or a prog 
pective mill-owner, and each acre so passing hag 
put a large per cent. of its sale-price into Averill’; - 
pocket. 

“ Veneer is expensive, I think you said just now, 
Who will pay for Cicely’s, when she gets jt?» 
asked Averill. 

“The same person who paid for Fulvia’s and 
Estelle’s, I presume,” answered Bert lightly; he 
had not noticed the angry gleam in his fathers 
eyes. 

“Not so. When I married my present wife 
adopted her little daughters as my own; but] 
have not—and I swear I never will da it! 
adopted Cicely Gamlyn.” 

“ Why father! Do you mean—” 

“I mean you shall never marry one of dhl 
coarse, beggarly tribe with my consent! If yoq 
do you must veneer your lump of wood for your 
self: not a penny of mine shall ever go to that girl” 

«But I have already asked her to marry me” 
Bert argued. He was too much amazed at his 
father’s anger to thoroughly realize what his 
hitherto-indulgent parent intended to express in 
his hastily-uttered words. “I cannot retreat in 
honor—nor will you ask me to when—” 

«When you are in a better temper, I presume 
you are about to say. Young man, I am angry,] 
confess it; but I am not so carried out of myself 
by wrath that I do not say just what I wish youto 
understand. That you shall not marry Cicely 
Gamlyn if I can help it; that if you do, if you 
prefer her to—to us, if you place the call of honor 
above filial duty, you must leave this house and 
us, you must find some other home and main 
tenance for your wife.” 

« If you can give me any reason for obeying this 
unlooked-for command, I will give it due consider. 
ation; but remember, I am not a boy; I attained 
my majority five years ago.” 

Bert’s enforced calmness enraged Mr. Averill 
past endurance. 

«I will not bandy words any longer! I will 
give no reasons! Will you, or will you not, aban- 
don this absurd project ?” 

“ I will zo¢ abondbn Cicely Gamlyn,” cried Bert 
with flashing eyes ; his temper, ever slow to rise, 
was beginning to assert itself. “I will—” 

But his father interrupted him,— 

“Then I disown you! You are no son of 
mine! Leave this house and never return to it 
until you come repentaat? Go find your bread 
and butter, your cakes and ale, where you may; — 
money of mine will not buy them for you.” 
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“Ana the father and son thus confronting one an- 
* other in anger were wonderfully unlike. Mr. 
Averill stood in a tragic attitude, pointing - signifi- 
cantly to the door, during the first sentence or two 
of his speech of exile; as he concluded he but- 
toned up his trowsers pockets and glared at Bert 
with an expression of malicious triumph: every 

y hair on his nearly bald head seemed to bris- 
tle with importance, and his short round body actu. 
ally. puffed out in every direction as if it were 
absorbing all the gold in the world; he was a 
complete personification of pride of purse. 

Bert was also a picture of wrath, but of right- 
eous, consciously-just wrath. His tall, slender 

was held erect, his eyes were nearly black 
with an intensity of meaning that gathered behind 
them, a sarcastic smile crossed his face more than 
ence while his father spoke, and he looked as 
if he held a moral weapon which he would pre- 
sently use with startling effect. In the midst of 
his father’s tirade he happened to glance at his 
stepmother, and the look of triumph in her face 
caused him to say to himself. 

«So you are at the bottom of this! You are 
really the one who tries toexile me! Poor father, 
tied to such a woman!” 

When Mr. Averill ceased to speak, Bert an- 
swered, more calmly than he could have if he had 
not pited his father for being the tool of a design- 
ing woman, 

«You really mean what yousay? I am toleave 
this house ?” 

“Unless you remain in it as an obedient son, 
your father means.” 

«Be good enough to let me manage my own 
son, madam!” cried Mr Averill, not relishing his 
wife’s efforts to reduce Bert to a proper frame of 
mind. “Yes, sir, and as soon as you like.” 

Bert delayed a moment in making his reply. 
He looked slowly at each of the three women who 
sat near him; at Mrs. Averill, pretending to knit 
industriously, while her long thin hands trembled 
with suppressed excitement, and her slender foot 
tapped nervously; at Fulvia, whose mouth was set 
in grim and forbidding manner, and who had eyes 
for nothing but the brown cat-tail she was embroid- 
ering on a cardinal satin screen; at Estelle, who 
returned his gaze with undisguised scorn; and 
neither of these, the sharers of his home for twelve 
years, had a glance of sympathy, a word of inter- 
cession for him. 

Bert had inherited from his mother a keen sense 
of the ridiculous, and this now came to his aid; 
amusement overcame anger and injustice, and his 
frowns actually gave way to a genuine smile as he 
turned to the door, saying : 

“Since you order me out of your house I must 
go, father; but first I will collect my books and 
¢lothes—unless you object ?” ; 

“No insolence sir! Pack your trunks, and rid 
my house of them and you!” 





Bert laughed outright, and then with a courteous 
“Good morning, ladies! Good-bye, father!” left 
the room, and a little later the house. 

The house, not his father’s house. For by a 
pre-nuptial settlement this very house, together 
with some other valuable real estate, was, in case 
of Mrs. Averill’s death during her husband’s life, 
to be for Mr. Averill’s use and benefit only so long 
as he lived ; he had no power to give, will or sell 
to any person one rod of this land, nor one shingle 
of this very house; but at his death it was to pass 
to Mrs. Averill’s child or children, or nearest 
Gamlyn heir. This latter, the nearest Gamlyn 
heir, was no other than Cicely, the only child of 
Bert’s mother’s cousin, So that the house from 
which Bert Averill had been so ignomiously 
ordered, as “ my house,” because he would marry 
Cicely, must eventually pass to Bert or to Cicely. 
It was a little absurd for the life-tenant of a house 
to eject its legal owner. , 

But the absurdity of the transaction did not 
make itself visible to either Mr. or Mrs. Averill, 
Fulvia or Estelle. They never thought of the 
house as Bert’s ; it was “ours” or “ mine,” though 
they knew that it had been thus secured to him 
before his birth. 

Bert Averill took himself and his trunks to the 
one hotel in Gamlyn, and did not worry himself 
much about the paternal wrath. 

*“ When dad thinks over what he said, how he 
ordered me out of ny mother’s house, he will be 
ready enough to apologize. But what in time can 
have set him so against Cicely? I presume it is 
the madame. Cicely is not in ‘our set,’ and that 
is a heinous crime. Mrs. Averill forgets that she 
wasn’t always créme de la créme. When my father 
first met her, then the widow Ingalls, she was de- 
cidedly not in the ‘our set’ of the fashionable 
world.” 

But a day passed, and no offer of reconciliation 
came from Mr, Averill,.and on the third day Bert 
sent him a note, which was returned unopened, 

“He means war, sure enough,” soliloquized 
Bert. “All right, I will make my plans accord- 
ingly.” 

And, almost for the first time in his -life, Bert 
Averill did some serious thinking. He was not 
quite penniless—a few hundred dollars still stood 
to his credit in the Gamlyn Bank; for although he 
was the only son of a rich and generous man, he 
was no spendthrift. But that sum was not inexhaust- 
ible. What to do to support himself and Cicely 
he did not know; he had never been fond of 
study, and his career at Harvard had not been 
marked by any special proficiency—the bent of his 
genius was towards athletic sports—therefore he 
could not be be a tutor; he knew nothing of busi- 
fiess; he was only a dabbler in music and draw- 
ing: what could he do? One thing he made up 
his mind to do, as he sat on the hotel portico tak- 
ing counsel with himself, and that was, 
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“If ever I have a son—or daughter, either, for 
that matter—I will see that he or she is taught to 
do something that will be ot some avail in poverty. 
Yes, every child of mine shall learn some sort of 
trade,” 

And as he sat thus ruminating, he turned a half- 
attentive ear to the conversation going on around 
him. Suddenly a look of interest overspread his 
face, he listened attentively for a few moments 
longer, and when the talkers moved away he 
threw himself back in his chair and gave vent to 
a hearty laugh. 

« By Jove!” he said, half aloud, “I will do it! 
I will make a decent living out of it—why not? 
Carroll did, and he had four or five children to 
support. I will have some fun, too, and at the 
expense of my respected family. If I don’t do it, 
what else can I do? Nothing.” 

The same afternoon Bert met his father, who 
“cut him dead,” and Mrs. Averill and her daugh- 
ters, who bowed in a most frigid manner. But 
he did not feel heart-broken; he had too much 
business on hand for that. 

About ten days later Mrs, Averill said to Norah, 
who was waiting on the breakfast table : 

“Norah, when the milkman comes this after- 
noon, I want you to take three quarts extra. What 
is the matter? Why do you smile ?” 

“ No—nothing, ma’am; only there’s—there’s a 
new milkman—the old one’s sold out, and I didn’t 
know’s you’d want to take milk any more.” 

“How absurd! What difference does it make 
who sells it?” asked Fulvia with a laugh. 

« And it is Hobson’s choice with us, as there is 
but one milkman in town,” added Mrs. Averill. 
« Everybody except the residents around the Park 
seems to keep a cow, and if it wasn’t for us the 
milkman-would have starved long ago.” 

“Not quite,” exclaimed her husband, looking 
up from his paper. “The mill operatives and 
their boarding-house-keepers can’t afford cows.” 

“Then we're to continue on with the new 
man?” asked Norah. 

* Certainly.” 

Norah went out of the room soon afterwards, 
and no one could imagine the cause of the sounds 
of merriment which proceeded from the kitchen. 

It was late in September, and the weather was 
simply perfect. In order to utilize to the utmost 
the fast-fleeting warmth, the West End girls had 
organized a series of lawn parties, and to-day the 
meeting was at Mr. Averill’s. The smooth-shaven 
lawn was full of pretty girls and placid matrons, 
squired by the usual minority of beaux young and 
old, when a new sound smote the still afternoon 
air and caused Fulvia to exclaim : 

“Hark! What is that?” 

Conscious looks and suppressed smiles were 
visible on a few faces, but most looked honestly 
curious. 

“Dong! dong! dong!” it came nearer. 





« What can it be?” said Louie Fletcher, a it ; 
too innocently, moving quickly towards the fr é 
gate, followed by the two score or more of guess 
as well as her hostesses. 

Louie Fletcher lived next door to Mr. Averil, 
and was as intimate with Fulvia and Estelle as 
any other girl in Gamlyn. was; yet she was ng 
fond of them, and ungenerously enjoyed anything — 
that annoyed them. She had seen what Bey 
never did, that Mrs. Averill and Fulvia had year 
ago planned another marriage between an Averill 
and an Ingalls, and she knew that it was solely 
because he was determined to wed some one else — 
and not Fulvia, that Mr. Averill (backed by hig 
energetic wife) discountenanced Cicely. She ang 
all her clique knew more of Bert’s past wishes; 
and present plans than any of his family did, ang 
she expected plenty of fun this balmy afternoon, 

“Can't be a fire-engine ?” suggested some one, 

“No,” cried Estelle, who was very long-sighied, 
“it is a most gorgeous wags new-fashioned 
peddler’s cart, I presume.” 

“Pshaw, only a peddler!” exclaimed Fulvig 
with the utmost contempt. 

The gorgeous wagon drew nearer. It was in 
the shape of an alligator—somewhat convention. 
alized, of course—and was painted a vivid scarlet, - 
Bright tin cans filled the back of the wagon; in 
front sat the driver, dressed in a jaunty blue flan. 
nel suit and a blue cup with a gold band, who 
struck a good-sized gong at brief intervals, 

“A milk wagon!” cried Fulvia. “We heard 
that Carroll had sold out, but—” 

But speech died, even upon her ready tongug, 
and she turned away in silence. 

The driver, who now leaped gracefully from his 
perch and ran into Mr. Averill’s side gate, milk- 
can in hand, was Bert Averill. Upon the side of 
his perambulatory alligator were these words, done 
in bright green and gold: 

«“ Lambert Averill, Jr., Milk-dealer.” 

An awful pause occurred; for about twenty 
seconds no one spoke; then a good-natured girl 
cried: 

“I haven’t played croquet for an age! 
can’t you make up a game for me?” 

But the deed was done. Mrs. Averill and her 
daughters had been a witness of Bert’s debut into 
society by the back door with his milk-pails, 
and all the West End maids and matrons were 
there to gaze into their horror-stricken faces, 
Being on their own grounds, they were com- 
pelled to keep up a brave show and entertain 
their guests as blandly as if no social earthquake 
had occurred. 

Bert Averill enjoyed the joke, and, what was 
more, made money at it. Two or three times 
men offered to buy him out on unusually good 
terms; but he saw his father’s hand. in the tempt 
ing bait, and refused it. Daily—nay, twice a day 
—that dreadful gong sounded. Daily that gor 
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geous wagon drew up at every aristocratic side- 
door in Gamlyn, including Mr. Averill’s, and 
Bert dispensed cream and milk to the waiting 
maid-servants. 

«To think that he disgraces us in this way!” 
sobbed Fulvia. “He gives every Biddy in town 
a chance to gossip about us! I Aaze him: I would 
not marry him now if he were hung with dia- 
monds from his head to his heels.” 

Mr. Averill said nothing; his wife sometimes 
feared that he enjoyed this feminine agony, and 
almost gloried in his son’s bravado, 

Of course no one mentioned Bert, or milk, or 
alligator wagons, to these distressed women; and 
after a few weeks they almost ceased to quiver 
when they heard the warning bell. 

Just before Christmas a noted elocutionist visited 
Gamlyn and consented to give a private reading 
at Mr. Averill’s, with the understanding that he 
might be coaxed to give a public reading in 
Gamlyn Hall, if the town appeared likely to appre- 
ciate him. On the appointed evening Mr. Averill’s 
roomy parlors were uncomfortably full of the rank 
and fashion of the West End; a stranger or two, 
notably a reporter from the leading newspaper in 
the next (and rival) town, had seats of honor as- 
signed them. 

The reader (who was possessed of some talent 
and much conceit) advanced to the improvised 
desk and began to recite—the very last thing he 
would have chosen had he known what skeleton 
was in his hostess’ closet-—Poe’s “ Bells.” 

His auditors hardly knew which way to look; 
convulsed with internal laughter, they hardly dared 
to smile, but sat perfectly still, looking as impassive 
as they could, many of them casting sly glances at 
Mrs. Averill and her daughters (who unfortunately 
sat well to the front) to see how they endured the 
reading. Mrs. Averill, with a crimson face, fanned 
herself vigorously and tried to seem unconscious; 
Estelle’s pug nose became more and more high- 
minded, until it seemed as if it would soar sky- 
ward, and Fulvia’s eyes snapped ominously. 

The elocutionist waxed warm: it really appeared 
as if he threw intense fervor into the lines, 

“ How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 
All alone, 
And who tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone,— 
They are neither man nor woman,— 
They are neither brute nor human,— 
They are ghouls; 
And their king it is who tolls:—" 


leaves the rifle. Lady Clara Vere de Vere would 
have sat still and smiled sweetly, would have been 
the first to applaud when the ominous bells had 
died away: but Fulvia was not Clara Vere de 
Vere, she had not her exquisite calm and polish ; 
her veneer was very thin and very recent—a harsh 
touch would remove it and show traces of coarse 
wood beneath. 

Out of respect to Mr. and Mrs. Averill, not a 
hand joined its fellow in applause; the talented 
guest made his bow and retired in a dead, 
ominous, uncomplimentary silence, and no _ after 
explanations could soothe his injured vanity. ‘ Art 
should triumph over petty personalities,” was his 
last remark as, refusing to give a public reading, 
he shook the Gamlyn dust from his feet the next 
day and departed for Newberry (the rival town) 
where he had a famous reception. 

The Gamlyn Courier preserved a discreet 
silence about the whole affair, but the Newberry 
Gazette elaborated it to the utmost, 

This contretemps made no small stir in Mr. 
Averill’s family; and the poor man was beset by 
three weeping females who begged him to take 
them out of Gamlyn at once. 

“This comes of living in a miserable village,” 
sobbed Estelle, “where everybody knows every- 
body else. In New York, now, your son might 
have carried on this way and our set would not 
have heard of it: our dearest friend might have 
bought milk of him for a year, and never have 
thought of associating ‘Lambert Averill, jr.,’ 
with us. He has disgraced us, forever.” 

But no, Mr. Averill would not leave the “ mis- 
erable village.” He was a petty king in Gamlyn; 
in a large city he would be no oné, not even a 
rich man, ; 

If they could not be happy, these three women 
could at least make the head of the house unhappy, 
by constant hints at their own disgrace and at 
Bert’s low tastes. And they tried hard to do it. 

In the meantime Bert had married Cicely, and 
was progressing well in his new business. He 
had to work hard, but it didn’t hurt him. Both 
he and Cicely expressed—and really felt—deep 
regret at the public humiliation his family had 
undergone while listening to Poe’s * Bells;” if Bert 
hadn’t been too busy to do it, he would certainly 
have interviewed that editor of the Newberry 
Gazette. 

One day Norah said to Mrs. Averill : 

“ Ma’am, there’s a queer, rough-looking man in 
the hall insists on seein’ you and both the young 
ladies. He ain’t got no card; but he says, ‘Tell 
Mrs. Averill I used to know Cunning Sam, and I 
must see her.’ There’s just his words.” 

“ Show him in,” was the reply. 

A tall, sunburnt, rough-bearded man came 
boldly into the room; and when the door was 





At this point in the recitation Fulvia rose and 
left the room almost as precipitately as a bullet 


shut, he dropped into an easy chair and said: 
“ Well Mag, how are you ?” 
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“Sam!” Mrs. Averill gasped. 

“ That’s me! Large as life and twice as nat’ral. 
Didn’t expect to see me, I reckon. And them 
two handsome young women are my daughters— 
you needn’t look so disgusted, Fulvy.. I am your 
father, if I ain’t a swell.” 

“TI thought \you were married again,” Mrs. 
Averill found courage to say. 

“So I am. Oh, I’m just making a friendly 
call. I was over to Newberry on business yester- 
day, and heard a thing or two that rather surprised 
me. See here, Mag, is it true that you and my 
girls (how ‘my girls’ shivered!) have set your 
present husband on to ordering his only son out 
of. the house, just because he would marry a 
farmer’s daughter instead of Fulvy? Tell me 
‘now, is it? No lies, or I’ll question the old man 
at once.” 

“There was trouble between Bert and his 
father; Mr. Averill didn’t want his son to disgrace 
himself by marrying a coarse country girl—” 

“Hold on a minute, Mag! There wasn’t 
nothing against her character, was there ?” 

** N—o; but she was no match for him.” 

“I’m going to have a finger in this pie! About 
three years ago, when I first got ow¢, I went back 
to Kansas City—and by hokey, Mag, you’d never 
know the place!—and tried to get work; but 
everybody was down on me. This young Averill 
happened to meet me in a bar-room one night, 
and when he heard my story he lent me a twenty, 
and actually persuaded a friend of his tnere to 
hire me as porter. His was the only hand held 
out to me, and it was the making of me. I 
swore a solemn oath that I'd help him, if ever I 
could, if it took my life; and now is my time to 
make it good.” 

“Pray how can you aid him? Are you a mil- 
lionaire ?” sneered Fulvia. 

“No, missy, I ain’t. But I am your father, 
your mother’s legally-divorced husband, and a 
convict, a man who spent ten years in States 
prison for a murder which he never committed, 
but who is a jail-bird all the same.” 

'« But Sam, our divorce was legal !” 

“Certainly it was. But tell me now, will your 
friends think you at all disgraced if I present my- 
self in my true light at your next swell party ?” 

A triple groan answered him. 

“A little worse than having Bert marry a 
‘coarse’ girl, whose mother was never divorced, 
whose father was never in prison! Well, you 
may make your choice right now: accept young 
Mr. and Mrs. Averill, or accept me: Before this 
time to-morrow you must do one or the other be- 
fore the whole town.” 

“ But Mr. Averill may not consent.” 

« Nonsense, Mag! You know you ¢an per- 
suade him into it—just try. How much of your 
true history did you tell him before you were mar- 
ried to him ?” 





“TT don’t tell lies, sir!” was the angry answer, = 


«Glad you don’t; neither do I. 
thing you can depend on it. 
be for this stuck-up little town to know that one of 
its most stylish women got a divorce from her first 


When I say a 


husband—a rough but loving farmer—because he 
was sent to State’s Prison for murder in the second $ s 
degree! How they would respect her! Especj, 


aliy when they learned that the murder was really 


committed by her brother, and that the murdered : 


man, if he had lived a little longer. could haye 
proved this brother a horse-thief! Yes, Mag, the 


state of Missouri knows it now. Yovr brother 2 
confessed on his dying bed, just three days before 


my term was out.” 
“Oh, mother !—can it be ?” gasped Estelle, 


“Yes, missy, it can be. Look at your mam’s 4 


face ; does that give the lie to my words ?” 
Indeed it did not. Mrs. Averill could utter no 
protest. 


«Come; which disgrace will you choose? A 


coarse country girl to live with you in Bert Aver: 
ill’s own house, or—” 

“Have your own way. We are helpless,” we 
tily cried Mrs. Averill. 

“Bully for you! The day that Mr. and Mrs, 


Bert enter this house I leave the town of Gamlyn . 


forever.” 


* But in the meantime some one may find out 


who you are.” 

“ That’s true ; so you’d better make haste. No 
one knows our story mow but your folks and me; 
but there's no telling what a day may bring forth, 
Well, I'll go and leave you to think on it. I'l] 
drop into Mr. Bert’s present home to-morrow and 
every day till I find it empty. Good-bye, Mag— 
good-bye, girls.” 

The social earthquake was imminent, but the 
guif threatened to yawn in a most unexpected 
place. 


Cicely was at least an honest girl, whose name — 


had ever been above reproach, and, even as 
Bert’s wife, would be no blood relation to Fulvia 


and Estelle; but this man—their own father—was 


not only rough, uneducated, and coarse-looking, 
but he had been a convict. 

Mr. Averill was not implacable; his anger 
against his only son had long ago melted, and he 
was easily persuaded to silence town gossip by 
bringing the truant home. 

The town laughed again, but good-naturedly 
this time. 

“Bert's bell wili not interest any one now; 
there'll be no ‘melancholy menace’ in its tone 
when the new milkman rings it,” said one of those 
who had listened to Poe’s « Bells” that eventful 
evening. 

“That fellow was right when he drove Fulvia 
out of the room by the unintentional emphasis he 
gave to the line ‘their king it is who tolls,’ 
wasn’t he ?” answered another. 
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— WHAT THE OLD HOUSE 
TOLD ME. 


BY MARY B. FERRY. 

The pleasant old-fashioned garden is all aglow 

with the bright June roses. I come out into the 

to breathe the soft air. Tempted by the 
beauty of the twilight hour, and by the sweet per- 
fume of the dew-laden flowers, I wander into the 
garden, and seating myself in the grape-arbor, 
dreamily. gaze into the depths of the horizon, 
rose-tinted by the last smile of the setting sun.’ A 
litle bird near by sings his vesper song, and over 
my head the evening star shines bright and calm 
in the soft blue of the sky. I feel the influence 
of the time and place, after the heat and burden 
of the day, and fall into a quiet reverie. As I 
jook towards the old house, the door opens and a 
‘quaint figure steps out ; she wears a linsey-woolsey 
dress, a checked apron, and a little shawl thrown 
about her shoulders. A high mob-cap and a pair 
of silver-mounted spectacles complete the attire 
of this strange little being who comes towards 
me, bowing and smiling. As I look at her in 
amazement, she says in a shrill voice: 

«A fine evening, my dear; we enjoyed just 
such evenings a hundred years ago, when I was 

» 

« Who are you, and where did you come from ?” 
I ask abruptly in my astonishment, for I think my 
strange visitor seems very much at home. ' 

«Tut, tut,” she replies, “ that is not the way to 
speak to an old woman, my dear; your grand- 
mother would have been more respectful.” 

«TI beg your pardon, I am sure,” I say meekly, 
« but really” — 

“TI took you by surprise ?” she interrupted with 
anod, “that is my way; you must not mind. I 
am the spirit of the old house, my dear, and have 
known you ever since you were born,” and she 
smiles good-naturedly, “Ah,” she continues, as 
if to herself, “many a story I can tell of the lives 
lived within my walls—tives of love and gladness, 
of sorrow and pain. I have seen children born, 
live and die; the blushing bride and the funeral 
train have stepped across my threshhold, and still 
I live on: more than a hundred years have passed 
since first I saw the light, and still I watch the 
generations come and go beneath my roof.” 

She pauses, and tears fill my é¢yes, so sadly does 
she speak. The little bird sings sweet and clear, 
the star mounts the heavens, pure and serene, a 
crescent moon shows her silver boat, and the glory 
slowly fades from the western sky. 

“Tell to me,” I cry eagerly, “O gentle spirit, 
the story of those who have gone before me, Your 
walls must indeed have heard many a secret, wit- 
nessed many a scene known only to the dead; it 
cannot harm them that I know the history of their 
lives,” 

The little figure smiles tenderly as she answers, 





“ The secrets of my beloved ones I will keep, but 
to their descendant I may surely tell something of 
their story, that she may know how to live the 
same noble life that they have lived. I first saw 
the light two or three years before your grand- 
mother was born, so that we began our lives to- 
gether. I was considered very handsome when I 
was young, and people came from far and neat to 
see the beautiful home the Squire, your great-grand- 
father had built for his bride; this garden was not 
such a wilderness of flowers as it is now, but kept 
neat and trim, with its box-bordered walks, and 
beds of sage and lavender, sweet-william and 
bachelor’s buttons.” 

“QO, it is much lovelier now,” I say, “with its 
great rose-bushes and lovely pansies and gerani- 
ums. I never could bear old-fashioned flowers.”* 

« Every one to their taste,” answers my visitor 
dryly. “ Your ancestors thought differently. But 
to return to my story. Dearly I loved the first lit- 
tle child—your grandmother—born within my 
walls. And as she grew from babyhood into 
childhood, a curly-haired, sunny-faced darling, I 
watched her with joy and pride. Many a romp 
we took together through my great garret and 
down my stairways. She never saw me, but she 
felt my power, and loved her home better than 
any place in the wide world. All my rooms were 
brightened by her presence. Through my halls 
her little feet pattered all day long, and my walls 


echoed the music of her merry laugh. I haveal- | | 


ways loved her the best of all my children, be- 
cause we were young together, and she seldom 
left me for long, from her cradle to her grave. 
She was the only child. No more little ones 
came to gladden the hearthstone; but ever happy 
and gay, dancing through the house like a sun- 
beam, she completely filled her parents’ hearts, 
and satisfied all their desires. She was but a 
child when the war of the Revolution broke out, 
and her father,donning the Continental uniform, 
left wife and child and went to fight for his 
country. What years of sorrow and anxiety were 
those that followed! Many were the tears shed— 
the bright hopes blasted! Many the homes made 
desolate throughout the land! At last the end 
came—the victory was won, and the Squire re- 
turned home, and once again gladness and joy 
reigned within my walls. He found his little 
Patty blushing in sweet maidenhood—the delight 
of all eyes—the belle of the country. 

“Your grandmother, my dear, was a usefyl as 
well as beautiful maiden, and none of her grand- 
children resemble her. She could spin as well as 
sew. She knit her father’s socks and made his 
shirts, and her bread was the whitest in the vil- 
lage. Ah, there are none like her in these degen- 
erate days! You, my dear, although you do very 
well, cannot be compared with her.” 

I do not feel at all flattered by the opinion of 
the queer little spirit; but I am too much inter 
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ested in her story to plead my own cause, and she 
continues without interruption. 

“It was a happy winter that followed the 
Squire’s return. The right had prevailed, and 
heavy hearts were lightened of the burden they 
had borne so long. What. merry-making took 
place under my roof! Around the fires, roaring 
and blazing in my great chimney, happy faces 
gathered, while with wide open eyes, and tremb- 
ling lips, wives and mothers listened to many a 
tale of battles lost and won.” 

«Then were danced to the merry music of the 
fiddle the minuet and reel, and the good old coun- 
try dance, much more proper than the dancing I 
have since been forced to see. Many a love-born 
swain Patty sent away in despair; to many a tale 
of rejected love did I listen—nobody guessing that 
I had ears; but I can keep secrets as well as hear 
them, and none were the wiser for my knowledge. 
So passed the winter, and the summer came, and as 
bird, and bee and blossom appeared in fresh 
beauty, Patty, in her pretty straw hat and simple 
white dress, outshone them all in loveliness, as 
Sunday after Sunday she took her place in the vil- 
lage church, where her voice made sweeter music 
than the birds. All my timbers, which are my 
nerves, thrilled with pride as she stepped lightly 
across my threshhold, and I felt that she was 
a part of myself. Through all the long days 
the birds came and went among my trees, the 
bees hummed drowsily amid my flowers, the sun 
shone down bright and warm into my face, and 
the maiden within my walls did not dream that 
my spirit followed her wherever she went—she only 
felt that within her home was centered all she 
knew of life and love. 

« One day she brought home with her a stranger 
whom I had never seen before. Tall and dark, 
he was of a type entirely unlike the sturdy New 
England farmer ; and I soon saw that Patty treated 
him very differently from her other lovers, for her 
lover he proved to be; and it was not long before 
I heard as pretty a love-story as I have yet listened 
to.” 

There the little lady pauses, and nods her head 
triumphantly. 

«QO, do go on,” I say; “do not stop now.” 

“T heard a love-story the other night,” she an- 
swers, laughingly, as I start and blush; “but it 
was not so pretty as your grandmother’s, my dear; 
but I will tease you no longer—this is what I 
heard: It seems that this. young Frenchman, 
named Monsieur Despereux, after traveling through 
Europe, turned his steps towards the new country 
of which he had heard so much, eager to see the 
Republic whose example was stirring France to 
her very depths. 

“He landed in New York, and pursued his 
journey into the interior on horseback. One Sat- 
urday he found his way to our village, and to his 
regret found that his horse was lame. Traveling 








on Sunday, either by the stage-coach, on hom 
back, or on foot, was forbidden by the law of t, 
land; and much against his will, he was forced 
remain where he was. The next day he stroljai, 
into church, not much interested in the seryicn | 
until he heard Patty’s voice in the choir, ay 
turned his head to discover from whence came 0 
sweet asound. He saw her face, and his fate wa: 
sealed—he fell blindly in love at first sight, ans 
determined not to leave the place until he had Joy 
or won the beautiful Puritan maiden, ° 2 

« From that hour he did not falter in his Pur. 
pose ; his task was a hard one, for he was an ute, 
stranger, and New Englanders, then as now, wen 
shy of such; but he was a most agreeable gent 
man, and managed to become acquainted wih 
most of the young people in the place. 
heart «vas absolutely free until she saw this charm, 
ing stranger, and even then she did not yield read. 
ily to his fascinations. It took still longer § 
convince the Squire that he was no impostor; his 
credentials were demanded, and all inquiries gy 
isfied, before he wrung a reluctant consent from the 
Squire to pay his addresses to his daughter, 

“It would take too long, my dear, to tell the 
whole story ; but after months of anxious waiting’ 
letters from France established the young many 
identity beyond a doubt, and Patty became his 
bride. His horse remained lame forever, my dear, 
and we heard no more about his travels. The 
Squire could not part with his only daughter, and 
her lover left home, and country, and friends, for 
her sweet sake. In due time we had a grand 
wedding ; gay ladies in silks and satins filled my 
rooms, while stately gentlemen, in dress almostas 
brilliant, with powdered wigs, and velvet coats, 
and diamond knee-buckles, waited upon them 
Patty was radiant in a cream-colored brocade, 
while her husband, out of compliment to his adop 
ted country, wore the rich colors of the Continental 
uniform. The wedding over, our bride left us fer 
a time, soon to return and settle down in her old 
home. . 

“The marriage proved a happy one. Your 
grandfather, Monsieur, was all that we could de 
sire as husband, son and father. Three or four 
quiet, uneventful years followed: then there came 
a change. During the quarter of a century that! 
had lived, no real sorrow had come to disturb us, 
save when the Squire went to war, and that wa 
more anxiety than sorrow, and ended in joy. Bat 
human homes, as well as human hearts, must bear 
their share of the grief that fills the world. 

« First the old Squire died ; and as they carried 
him forth from my doors, I felt my youth go from 
me forever; death had crossed the threshold, and 
from henceforth, through all my chambers, I could 
feel the subduing power of his presence. One 
grief follows another, and ere long Patty’s fint 
born was taken. Shall I ever forget the sorrow 
of the mother, or the presence of that little angel 
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form in my darkened room ?—the blue eyes closed 


“4s if in quiet slumber, the sweet lips parted’ in a 


smile, the waxen fingers folded on the breast. I 
knew that the little feet would never again patter 
through my halls, the childish voice make music 
in every rgom, and up and down my stairs; and I 
felt that the heart of his home was as empty as 
that of his mother.” 

The old lady takes off her spectacles and wipes 
her eyes, and I feel that mine are filled with 
tears. In the pause that follows, I know that the 
song of the bird has ceased—I can hear the shrill 
yoices of the night-insects as they begin their 


evening ‘serenade—the mist creeps up across the | 


valley, the moon rises higher, her faint light 
tinging the opposite hills with silver. 

The spirit again takes up her story. “But 
what need to go farther! What is true of one life 
is tue of all. About my hearth-stone Patty’s 
children clustered, there lived, loved and died. 
She lived to see her grand-children, then she too 
left us; but still my work is not finished. Some 
of my children left their home and wandered far 
and wide; but I am possessed of magical power, 
and wherever they may be they hear my voice in 
their hearts. Again they see my fire-light, again 
hear the voices of loved ones. Old memories 
yisit them, and at times the yearning becomes too 
strong for them to resist, and they turn their wan- 
dering feet homeward; it is my power that they 
feel, but they do not know it; and when they 
gather‘once again about my table, with their glad 
hearts, worldliness and care laid aside for awhile, 
they never dream that my influence is about them, 
making them once more like little children. 

« Here your mother, Patty’s daughter, loved and 
married ; and here I suppose you will do the same.” 

She glances at me sharply through her spec- 
tacles, and I only answer by a blush that I am 
glad the twilight hides. 

“Qh, well,” she says with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, “ you young things never know when you 
are well off. But the air grows chilly, and I shall 
have the rheumatism. You may never see me 
again, my dear, but I hold you in my power, for 
the home fairy is the strongest in thé world.” 

She waves a farewell and enters the house, the 


door closing softly behind her. At the same in- . 


stant every window glows with a rosy light that 
slowly fades away. 

I start, for I hear the click of the gate, and well 
I know the step on the gravel walk. Have I been 
dreaming? I cannot tell. Harry thinks so, as I 
relate to him the story; but as we enter the house 
together, I seem to catch a glimpse of a little old 
woman flitting up the stairs, and again I hear the 
words, “I hold you in my power, for the home 
fairy is the strongest in the world.” 
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MARY CROLY ROPER. 

Lieutenant Gerald Worthington, of the 1st Ar- 
tillery, stood loungingly in the doorway, or what 
used to be the doorway before the portiéres came 
to be so much in vogue, and gazed listlessly at 
the brilliant, laughing throng. Evidently the scene 
had little attraction for him, but it was not strange, 
and this was but a repetition of many other even- 
ings spent by this blasé young officer, in parlor and 
ball-room. What was rather remarkable was the 
calm indifference of his gaze at the fair women, 
who, glancing at him as they were whirled past, 
blushed or smiled in equally charming fashion: still 
this, too, was an old story. All women liked him. 
Aside from his undeniable good looks, he had such 
“nice little ways,” they said. 

Gerald Worthington had spent his young man- 
hood in the pursuit of pleasure—that is, after grad- 
uating from West Point at the end of his class—for- 
getting that pleasure comes oftenest to those who 
wait her bidding and are content. As the phrase 


goes, he sighed for new worlds to couquer; and as . 


though to comply with his request, fate directed 
his wandering gaze to the pale pretty face of a 
girl sitting quite alone in the farthest and most se- 
cluded corner of the apartment. 

“ Poor little wall-flower,” he mused, “some 
country cousin of Mrs. Demoville’s, I suppose. 
Very plainly dressed. Pity she hasn’t more style; 
she’d be very nice looking—very nice looking,” he 
concluded critically. 

The object of these comments, apparently, at 
least, unconscious of Gerald’s scrutiny, was of the 
petite order of womanhood. She was neither 
blonde, brunette, nor “happy medium,” accord- 
ing to the common acceptation of the term; for her 
eyes were dark and velvety, her hair golden 
brown, and her complexion light and clear. She 
was unobtrusively dressed in a soft satin of écru 
tint, cut away just enough to show the graceful 
curve of her throat. Her only ornament was a 
huge bunch of jacqueminot roses at her waist. 

She was looking rather wistfully, Gerald 
thought in his cursory glance, at the dancers; and 
all at once he magnanimously determined to be- 
stow his highly-prized attention in that direction, 
and help her to have a pleasanter evening than 
the indications seemed to warrant. 

“T’ve no doubt she’s a perfect stick, and will 
color up to her eyebrows every time I look at her ; 
but, at any rate, I can’t be much more bored than 
I am at present.” 

So saying, he addressed the first friend who 
happened to be near by, and asked for informa 
tion concerning the young lady in question. 

«“ No—haven’t been introduced,” he replied to 
Gerald’s query. “ Haven’thad time. I’ve been so 
confoundedly engaged,” The speaker wiped the 
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perspiration from his brow, and looked quite ex- 
hausted. “ Better hunt up Mrs. Demoville—she’ll 
introduce you.” 

“Hunting up Mrs. Demoville” was no easy 
task. However, started on a new tack, Gerald 
was not the man to retreat. With difficulty he 


piloted himself through the crowded rooms, com- 


ing into collision with the dancers and having his 
toes stepped on at every turn, but still keeping a 
“ weather eye” out for his hostess. Puffing and 
panting and heated, half angry, half amused, he 
merged into a clearing and stopped deer 6 
long breath. 

«“ Well, [am taking a deuced lot of trouble to 
obtain an introduction I don’t in the least desire; 
but since I’m on the road, I'll stand firm—” he 
paused in his reflections to skip out of the way 
of a couple, who waltzed up against him at that 
moment—* to my intention. Where the deuce is 
that woman?” 

The lady referred to, who had been standing 
exactly opposite him all the time, now caught his 
eye, and Gerald hurried over to her, as if his life 
were in her hands, and there was no time to lose. 
He made known his wish in few words, and pres- 
ently found himself bowing low before “My 
friend, Miss Smith,” as Mrs. Demoville announced. 

“ Smithf he groaned inwardly. She was 
pretty, though—much more so than he had at first 
imagined. 

« Will you give me this waltz, Miss Smith?” 
Gerald’s tone was not as inviting as he intended it 
to be. That awful name! 

The young lady rose. “I'd rather walk,” was 
her unexpected response. 

Rather walk than waltz with such an unrivalled 
dancer as Lieutenant Worthington! “ Ah, well! 
perhaps the poor little thing has never been 
taught,” he concluded, pityingly, though he said 
aloud : 

“ Either you please, of course. But why do 
you prefer walking?” 


«QO, I’ve wanted to for the last half hour. 


introducing her friends to me. I can’t be very 
attractive, for they soon drifted away, and I saw 
them no more,” she replied, pausing for breath, 
aad looking up saucily into her companion’s face. 

“They do not know what pleasure they have 
missed,” remarked Gerald, bestowing for the first 
time a look of interest upon the girl. 

“] think so myself,” she responded, with a sur- 
prising candor, which quite staggered her escort, 
who had been used to deprecating answers to his 
compliments. 

The waltz was drawing to a close while Gerald 
was being introduced, and now the the last strains 
had died away. He offered his arm to his com- 
panion, and joined the couples in a promenade. 


You 
see, I am staying with Mrs. Demoville, and as I 


am a stranger in New York, I know few people 
here, though she has been extremely kind in 





«Why doesn’t she look at a fellow, for tw two 
minutes at a time?” thought he, as the yoy 
girl laughed and chatted by his side. Once in a 
while there would come a shy, swift glance frog 
her soft eyes, which would send a pleasant little 
thrill through him,—an uncommon sensation these 
days. The pretty hand on his arm rested with 9 
light a pressure, its presence served more fo _ 
form than for support; but one thing pleased him 
especially—that the longing had vanished from 
her eyes, and her mouth was “dimpled o’er with 
smiles.” 

Presently the music commenced. “O it is that 
delicious ‘Secret Love!’” exclaimed the girl 
rapturously. 

“Will you try it with me?” queried Geralj, 
looking at her rather quizzically. 

“ Of course I will!” she answered readily; ang 
then Gerald almost repented of his precipitancy, 
Suppose she should make a guy of him! . 

“There are no couples on the floor yet,” he 
said, rather nervously; “perhaps we had better 
wait until they get well started.” 

“ Why, several are beginning,” she said, eagerly, 
“besides, we shall have the way clear before it 
gets so crowded. Perhaps, though,” more slowly, 
and eying him with steady severity, “you are 
afraid.” 

“Afraid !—of what, with you?” said Gerald, 
with hurried gallantry. “We will begin at once, 
if you will allow me the honor,” and placing his 
arm about her waist, he started off before she had ' 
time to demur. 

“ Waltzes! why she fairly floats in the air!” 
Gerald thought, between astonishment and eg 
stacy. 

«“l’ve had all kinds of partners, among ual 
some beautiful dancers,” he said to her as they 
paused for breath near a curtained alcove, “but 
there was a certain consciousness, even with the 
best, that took away half the charm. There is 
nothing of that in your motions, and you certainly 
bear the palm.” 

“ Do you think I dance well? I'm glad,” she 
confessed naively. “Well, I’m tired of dancing, 
Let us sit here for a few moments, and watch the 


rest.” 


Gerald was decidedly piqued. If there was 
one thing he prided himself upon more’ than an 
other, it was his waltzing, which was evidently 
all thrown away on this strange young lady, 
Vexed as he was, he obeyed, and sat down by her _ 
side, instead of excusing himself and seeking a — 
more appreciative companion, as he would have 
done in any other case. Turning suddenly, he 
found her looking at him with a face brimming 
over with good-humored mischief. The stifiness 
in his features and bearing made some show of — 
resistance, but soon yielded to the battery of a 
winning smile and genial manner. 

“TI was only in fun,” she explained; “I’m not 
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tired of dancing, and I don’t want to rest, and I 
wouldn’t miss this lovely waltz for anything. 
Harry! let’s go on the floor—I’m so afraid the 
music will stop. You hold one to perfection,” 
she whispered, as they whirled away, and Gerald 
swallowed the compliment with a relish that was 
as novel as it was keen. 

«OQ Mr. Worth—!” 

The girl was lying back in his arms, with white 
lips and knitted brows. A clumsy individual had 
suddenly jounced against her with terrible force, 
almost crushing her feet with his weight. 

« Brute!” muttered Gerald, as the man moved 
off with a faint apology. “ Poor little girl!” the 
young man bent tenderly over the drawn face, 
égre you in much pain?” 

«No, indeed,” and making a brave effort, the 
girl stood up: but her face contracted again. 
People were beginning to crowd around. “Take 
me away,” she whispered. 

«No harm done,” said Gerald aloud. “ Please 
make room, and I will take the lady to a seat.” 

He half carried her to the conservatory, fortu- 
nately deserted, and placed her on one of the rus- 
tic settees. In a few moments she was sitting up, 
laughing over the accident. 

«ft was like hitting one’s funny-bone—only 
much worse. A most horrible ‘sensation at the 
time, but soon over. It is too bad to keep you 


here, when you may be enjoying yourself in the 
parlors. Don’t mind me. Go and dance, if you 


like.” 

«But suppose I don’t like,” returned Gerald, 
with composure. “I’ve seen so much of that sort 
of thing, I care very little for it. I’d much rather 
stay here and talk to you—may I?” He was 
joking at her with a sort of bold diffidence, so 
to speak, which made her eyes droop. 

« Yes,” was all she said, but there was a world 
of soft meaning in her tone. He drew a long 
bench near her, and calmly seated himself. 

«I wonder,” she said dreamily, “ that the music, 
and perfume, and beautiful toilette, and efger, 
pleasure-loving faces, have lost their charm for 
you. Do you not detect the scent of orange-trees 
in.the air? Listen to the plash of the fountain, 
atid the melody of the waltz as it floats in to us 
here, in our cool retreat. It seems to me as 
though I could drift on this way forever.” 

«So could I, too,” murmured Gerald, uncon- 
ciously drawing nearer, “drift on forever—this 
way—with you /’? His hand touched hers. She 
opened her eyes wide and laughed—actually 
laughed ! 

* There, there! that’l] do,” she coolly remarked, 
and Gerald immediately straightened up, feeling 
as though a draught of sharp air had taken him 
unawares, 

“T beg ten thousand pardons,” he said, with 
elaborate politeness. “Fine evening, is it not?” 

“Beautiful!” responded his companion, then 





briskly, “ No further remarks on the weather al- 
lowed. Am I so uninteresting that you can’t find 
anything brighter to say to me than that ?” 

“Not till you turn your eyes away. They are 
paling my light,” said Gerald tenderly, returning 
to the charge. 

“You must have said that ever so many times 
before, it rolls so smoothly off your tongue.” 

Gerald was really vexed. He knew this was 
only banter, but his vanity had never before re- 
ceived such rude shocks, : 

“I have made similar remarks in my life, but 
I assure you Miss—Smith, they have always met 
with a more cordial reception,” 

« Why?” 

Disconcerted, Gerald replied he didn’t know, 
excepting that—well—he had always been quite 
a favorite with ladies, 

“And you—” she said, “are you equally sus- 
ceptible ?” 

“I used to be,” he admitted,—« I may be still!” 
the old daring look back again. 

A change came over the girl’s face. She slowly 
raised her head, before bent over her knees, and 
gazed at him from under her long lashes.- ale), 

“Can a heart be worth much that has been 
shared by so many?” her tone was almost mourn- 
ful. 

“I am no different from other men,” urged 
Gerald, “but indeed I am speaking the truth, 
when I tell you all other women in the world are 
the same to me, since I have met you. Do you 
know you are very sweet, little woman?” He bent 
forward with such a look in his eyes! 

Beware, Gerald Worthington !—you are on dan- 
gerous ground, and nearing a precipice. 

“ Are you in earnest ?” she said in a lingering 
way, “do you really mean—” 

«I mean,” he cried, impelled by an irresistible 
force, “1 mean—that I love you!” 

The girl started violently. “But we are strang- 
ers. You do not, you cannot mean it! You are 
playing at love,” and she hid her face in her 
hands. 

“Tam in earnest, for the first time in my life.” 
Gerald’s arm was slipping around the girl’s waist. 
What a dainty, supple little waist it was! «Teil 
me you coudd care’ for me, at least.” 

“I don’t know what to say,” she murmured, 
pitifully. “Why should I care for you?” 

«Why should you care for me, my darling? 
Because I want you to be my wife! May I 
hope?” he burst forth. : 

It was done! Gerald had gone over the preci- 

As he spoke, the awfulness of the 
situation struck him with full force. He had 
“ made love ” many times before, but this was the 
first time he had ever been betrayed into propos- 
ing. He knew he was doing a rash, foolish thing, 
and found himself secretly hoping the girl’s good 
sense would sate him. 
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She looked timidly down for a moment, and 
then answe most unexpected! : 

“Ves,” ~ " 

Gerald drew a gasping sigh. He did not know 
which he felt most inclined to do—take advantage 
of his situation to embrace his intended, or turn 
and run for dear life. However, being a man of 
honor, and the girl looking so pretty and sweet, 
he made the best of it, and endeavored to con- 
vince her how rapturously happy she had made 
him. It was all very well while he was pouring 
forth his soul in words, but when he attempted to 
take her in his arms, and seal the compact with a 
kiss or two, she drew back. 

«QO no, not to-night!” she cried, in a scared 
way, and Gerald subsided. “Let us return to 
the parlors,” she urged. “Our continued ab- 
sence will be noticed,” and Gerald complied, with 
visible relief. 

While he was seating his betrothed, a former 
partner arrived on the scene, asked her if she was 
sufficiently rested to dance, and before the young 
officer could recover from his astonishment, she 
was whirling off in the arms of the new-comer. 

In a retired corner of the room, subsequent to 
these events, a fierce-browed, gloomy-eyed young 
man might be seen, chewing his moustache, and 
indulging in a train of reflections which appeared 
to be the reverse of agreeable. 

They ran on something in this wise: “Idiot! 
what do you want with a wife?—a poor second 
Lieutenant, with nothing but your pay between 
you and starvation! How could you support a 
wife, who can hardly manage to support yourself? 
You know you owe, you have owed your tailor, 
your shoemaker, and your landlady, and even 
your washerwoman, until your credit is worn to 
tatters. Hang it all! What did you want to pro- 
pose to the girl for? You don’t know what she is 
like in temperament and disposition, even if you 
were in a position to marry. Look at her now! 
She’s forgotten your very existence; is dancing 
with everybody that asks her. 

“H’m! I wonder how she came to have so many 
partners all atonce. She seemed solitary enough 
when I first saw her. Seated at last! I'll go to 
her and claim a dance, so I’ll remember what my 
future spouse looks like the next time I see her,” 
with which piece of bitter sarcasm Gerald arose 
and made his way to his fiancée’s side. Another 
gentleman was approaching her at the same time. 

« Miss Smith, will you favor me ?” began Gerald 
rather loftily. 

“I should be so pleased, Mr. Worthington, but 
I have promised this to Mr. Rawson. Another 
time!” she added gayly, as she moved away on 
the arm of her escort. 

Gerald roamed about like a caged-lion. Un- 
heeding, he walked over trains, between couples, 
and plump up against staid dowagers; behaving 
altogether in a most shocking thanner. The 


burden of his song was, “ How sha//I get out, 
this? Pretend I’m jealous, and pick up a qu; 4 
No, that would be mean and unmanly. Tel] }, 
frankly of my predicament? No, ‘quickly’ f 
couldn’t do that. Get drunk, and disgrace m 

before her? No, I’m not such a beast, I } 
There is nothing I can do to get out the scrape 
+No way is open to me. I must submit.” ie 
found himself at the alcove. He entered » 
quite hidden by the curtains he laid his head on 
his crogsed arms against the window-sill, A 

light but electric, aroused him. He looked up ang 
saw the fair form of his unwelcome fiancée stanq. 
ing before him. 

“I’ve been hunting everywhere for you,” ang 
she looked roguishly into his haggard face. “Haye 
you had a pleasant evening ?” 

“Pleasant |” 

A tinge of irony in his voice was met by a sof 
ripple of laughter. 

“You poor fellow! Don’t you suppose I yy 
derstand you? Don’t you suppose I’ve heey 
watching you parading about, looking as though 
you were going to death and destruction ?—ng 
exactly the expression one would naturally expect 
to see on the face of a newly-engaged man 
Come, don’t stare at me in that blank way. Mind 
your manners, and offer me a seat, for I want to 
have a little talk with you.” 

Gerald obeyed mechanically. 

“TI saw you before you were presented to me, 
standing near an entrance, surveying the company 
with too cynical a smile for so young and good. 
looking a fellow to wear. You were pleased t 
bestow a look of—well, not exactly admiration, 
upon me. I felt I was undergoing a rather con 
temptuous scrutiny. I saw you plunge through 
the rooms and presently return with our hostess, 
who introduced you in due form. I was free from 
partners for the first time this evening, so that J 
was ready to accept your attentions. I some how 
felt sure your object in seeking me was not mere 
attréction, but rather because you thought I wasa 
green little country girl, who would perhaps bea 
novelty, and suffice at least to pass away the time, 
You no sooner found yourself alone with me than 
you began to ‘spoon,’ as is your custom, I have 
heard, with every woman you meet who is moder. 
ately young and nice-looking. As I say, you be. 
gan to be ‘ spooney’—perhaps I led you on.” 

“It’s barely possible,” ejaculated Gerald, still 
staring at her like a man in a dream. 

“At ail events, you went just a little too far, — 
Before you knew what you were about, you had 
proposed and been accepted. I do not think you 
have enjoyed your three hours’ experience as am 
engaged man! Well, .I now declare the engage 
ment off. I only consented to punish you, and as 
a solemn warning never again to make love toa 





girl, unless you have fully weighed the chances, 
and are satisfied that your future happiness de- 
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never forgot. 
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BY A. L. 
O, the wind came out of the Soutn, 
The whispering, amorous wind! 
And the roses waved in the garden 
Where the blossoming myrtle twined ! 
O, the moon with her yellow lustre 
Smiled down on the earth that night, 
And she bathed the garden of roses 
‘In a shimmering, mystical light! 


And who walked mid this Eden of blossoms 
: Where the amorous south-wind sighed ? 
And who stole out from the shadows 
To the moonlight streaming wide? 
O fond heart to heart ‘mid the roses, 
What charm like love's young dream! 
O fond heart to heart ‘mid the roses, 
How distant all earth-cares seem ! 


But the wind came out of the North, 
The blustering, pitiless wind ! 

And it passed where the roses blossomed 
Leaving dark desolation behind. 

O, the moon looked pallid and wan 
In the cold, gray sky that night; 

And a mist seemed to hang o’er the garden, 
Softly veiling its gloom from sight, 


O, and like the brown leaves falling 
Neath that blighting, cruel breath, 
The vows of love have perished, 
Laid low at the glance of death! 
O and thus it is forever!, 
In this world of weary woe, 
Our dreamy springtime fancies 
Are forgot in their shrouds of snow, 


ANTICIPATION. 


GEORGE: BIRDSEYE. 
The bud is dreaming of the hour 
When it shall bloom a rose; 
The dawn anticipates the power 
The perfect day bestows; 
The maiden hopes for all things good 
When she is crown'd with womanhood, 





The tender bud the wily frost 
With Judas kiss.betrays ; 
The rays of growing dawn are lost 
And hid in cloud and haze, 
O maiden, gentle, trustful, true, 
What have the years in wait for you? 


nds upon her ¢ Yés’—not, as in my case, on her DISCIPLINE. 
‘No!’ leave for Baltimore, my home, early to- Pea 
morning, and as I shall probably not see S. WHITE PAINE, 
yau again, I will say good-bye.” Why should’st thou vainly wish that there might be 


Before he had time to express the gratitude, huntha cuales eaplih inden, Saas ht haat 
' gelief, explanations and apologies that had been . y 

slowly welling up in his breast, she was gone. | Why wish to enter heaven by a way. 

But the gay Lieutenant had learned a lesson he | That knows no troubled night, no weary day? 


Why shrink from heaven-appointed discipline, 
In love ordained to purge away thy sin ? 


"Tis true thy chastening may be hard to bear, 
But know thou this, ‘tis but thy needed share. 


Not one redundant stroke this side the grave, 


Give Him thy trust! When thou art sorely tried, 
"Tis only that thou may'st be purified. 


Thy heaven of rest will all the sweeter be, 
If thou but reach it o’er a troubled sea, 
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ROSES, LET YOUR LIPS CONFESS. 


JULIA DEANE, 
Roses, let your lips confess 
What my lover said to-night, 
When he spake to you alone, 
Ere your forms my breast did press, 
Ere he gave, for my delight, 
Your sweet lips that touched his own— 
Roses, let your lips confess! 





Roses, let your lips confess’! 
Said he not he loved me well, 
More than all the world beside ? 
My poor lips could say no less, 
Should I my affection tell; 
Love should never be denied. 
Roses, let your lips confess! 


Roses, let your lips confess, 
When you from my breast depart, 
When I send you back to him, 
How I prayéd that Heav'n would bless, 
How you heard my beating heart, 
How with love my eyes grew dim,— 
Roses, let your lips confess! 


e 
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RESPECTFULLY DECLINED! 


H. W. HOLLEY, 


Your poem came, and we perused it 

With patience and our usual care; * _ 
And poet, though we have refused it, 

We trust you'll deem us not unfair; 
Although its perfect feet were pretty, 

Its body lithe, its love intense, 
Its tread Apollo's, more's the pity, 

It did not have a mite of sense! 








Comes from the hand of Him who smites to save.’ 
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fig. 1—VALANCE FOR VERANDAH, OR 
ARB 


ORS. 

The model is a striped gray and white striped 
drill or ticking, the gray stripes being- covered 
with wide woolen braid, scarlet in color, and 
ornamented with gray and black embroidery. A 
stripe of woolen braid is stitched at each side 6f 
the alternate line. This style of work is pretty in 
arbors where tea is taken in warm weather. 


- 
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Fics. 2, 3, AND 4.—POWDER PUFF BAG. 
, (Embroidery.) 

Circular box of straw or cardboard, 10 inches 
high and 13 wide; it is covered 6 inches high 
with peacock blue plush, and 4 inches of the 
upper part are also covered with the same mate- 
rial. It has: also a striped trimming of plush 
and linen canvas; the latter stripes (see Fig. 3) 
are 4 inches broad and 11 long, and ate worked 
in cross-stitch with black, three shades red, two 
olive bronze, two shades blue, and brown wool. 





The stripes are then pointed at: the lower edge |. 


and finished off with fringe. The plush stripes 
are also pointed at the lower edge and finished 
with a tassel, and when they are sewn to the linen 
stripes a similar tassel is added between each van- 
dyke. A band of plush, with colored balls of 
wool, is then sewn round the upper.edge of the 
stripes; and the lid has in the centre of the cush- 
jon a circle of. linen canvas, embroidered in cross- 
stitch from the design given in Fig. 4. The colors 
used are black, three shades red, two shades 
olive, bronze, two shades blue. Round the linen 
centre is a raised cushion of plush, and between 
the two a thick cord of peacock blue silk and a 
row of wool balls. 


Fic. 5—MORNING CAP. 
( Crochet.) 

MATERIALS: White crochet cotton.. Blue gros- 

grain or sarsnet ribbon. 

Begin from the centae of the crown by closing 
7 chain into a circle: Ist round: 7 chain, 4 
double, with 7 chain between each in the circle, 
every round is closed with a slip-stitch. 2d round: 
3 Slip-stitch, increase as follows, 2 double with 7 
chain between in the circle, 3 times alternately 7 
chain, I increase as above in centre of 7 chain, 
‘ then 7 chain, 3d round: 3 slip-stitch, I increase 
in next stitch, * 7 chain, 1 double in 7 chain, 7 
chain, 1 increase in centre of last increase, repeat 
twice from *, then 7 chain, 1 double in next chain 
scallop, then 7 chain. 4th round to 18th round: 
like the preceding, but one more chain scallop 
must be crocheted between every increase in each 
row, 3 slip-stitch, 1 double, then alternately 7 
chain, 1 double in 7 chain, but 1 increase must be 
crocheted between 2 increases of the preceding 
row as follows, after the 2d chain scallop, then 
after 5 scallops, then after 4, then again after 5; 
this leaves 2 scallops, so that the increases have 4 

VoL. cIv.—36. 





or 5 scallops alternately between each. 20th to 
30th rounds: the same, but without increase. 
31st round; 3 slip-stitches, 1 double, then: alter- 
natély 4 chain, 1 double. 32d round: 4 chain, 
then alternately miss 1, 1 treble, 1 chain. 33d 
round: 1 slip-stitch, 4 chain, then. alternately 1 
treble, 1 chain. 34th round: 3 chain, miss 1, 1 
treble, 4 chain, 1 treble in preceding treble, then 
alternately 3 chain, miss 3, 1 crossbar as follows, 1 
double long treble half drawn up in next stitch, 
miss 1, 1 (treble, finish the double long treble, 1 
chain, 1 treble in centre of double long treble, 
last of all 3 chain, then crochet two rows like the 
32d and 33d, fasten and cut the thread. Now 
leave unnoticed 165 stitches in the centre of the 
back, under the last increase in the 18th row, and 
with a new thread crochet to and fro for the front 
of the ¢ap along the other stitches as follows: 
37th row: 1 treble in next chain-stitch, then 
alternately 3 chain, miss 3,1 treble. 38th and 


| 39th rows: 6 chain, the first 3 to form 1 treble, 


Fig. 5. 





then alternately 1 treble in next treble, 3 chain, 
last of all 1 treble, fasten and cut the thread. 
For the four'crocheted ‘frills which trim the front, 
begin with the one round the outside, as follows : 
Ist row: along the cross way of the last 3 rows, 
3 times alternately 2 treble with 3 chain between 
in the vertical part of the next treble, 3 chain, 
then alternately 2 treble with 3 chain between in 


3 chain of the 39th row, 3 chain, end like the’ 


beginning in the opposite margin, then 1 slip- 
stitch in the 3d stitch of the 36th row, 2 chain, 
miss 2, I slip-stitch. 2d row: 3 chain, 1 treble in 
centre of 3 chain, last of all 3 chain, 1 treble in 
last treble and also in 3d following free-stitch of 
the 36th row, 2 chain, miss 2, 1 slip-stitch. 3d 
and 4th rows, like the preceding. 5th row: 2 
treble in 3 chain, 7 chain, miss 3, last of all join 
to 3d stitch.of 36th row. The second frill is cro- 
cheted in the same way in the stitches of the 38th 
row as for the marginal edges, where it is joined 
to the first frill. The 3d frill is crocheted in the 
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handle. The upper edge of the basket is trimma 
with gimp crochet, worked with a single thread 
of dark olive wool, along one side of which are 
crocheted two rows as follows: Ist row; y 
double in every 2 loops of gimp, the latter haying _ 
been first twisted. 2d row :"I double between 5 
double of preceding row, 1 purl of five chain, ang 
1 double repeat. Tie fringe to the lower edge, 
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cehtre stitches of the 37th row, 10 treble distant 
from the margin onfeach side. The 4th frill is 
crécheted along the centre 8 inches of the 36th 
row. A narrow white ribbon is threaded through 
the stitches of the 39th row, and through the 
cross-bars at the back. The latter ribbon is tied 
with a bow. 
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Fics. 6 AND 7.—WORK-BASKET. 
Shallow open basket with centre handle of 
white fancy straw, fitted with a bag of dark-red 
satin, embroidered with flower patterns, from the 


design given in Fig. 7, original size. The rose- 
buds in Fig. 7 are worked in satin .and overcast- 
stitch with several shades of pink purse silk, ‘and 
Fic. 8—ROMAN APRON, 
This stylish apron is of crash, ornamented with 
wide border of cross-stitch, bands of blue cambric, 
and Roman embroidery worked on holland, 


, 





BRIOCHE CROCHET. 

This stitch is a variety of crochet tricote, and 
resembles brioche knitting in appearance. To 
work, make a chain the desired length, of an even 
number of stitches; raise a loop from each stitch, 
and work them off in the returning row as i 
ordinary crochet tricote. In the second advancing 
row, however, pass the needle under two of the 
vertical stitches together; and to avoid, by this 


the leaves and stems with olive-green silk. The 
top of the bag is hemmed and drawn up with red 
silk cord, the ends of which are wound round the 
handle and tied in a bow and end with tassels of 
the same color, as shown in Fig. 6. A crocheted 
chain of olive-green wool, ending in balls; red 
wool is also arranged round the lower part of the 


means, losing a stitch, raise an extra loop by 
bringing the wool through the centre of the inter 
vening chain. Continue thus to the end of the 
row, then work off the loops as usual. In the 
next row, to keep the loops right, raise the vertical 
stitch exactly above the two drawn together and 





the one lying to the left; then prick into the chain 
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as before. The loops taken together form raised 
lines of plait, and those issuing from the ‘chain 
set like hollows of rice stitch. 


= 
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Fic. 9 —WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
Basket of brown lacquered osier work, lined 
with red velvet cloth. Outside the basket are 
crossway bands of dark brown flowered brocade, 
embroidered as follows: Work the flowers in 
\ point russe, feather, knotted, and satin-stitch, with 
Fig. 9. 


pink and blue silks and gold thread. The basket 
has also lines of. balls made of olive green oriental 
wool and old gold silk. Inside the basket is a 
lining of red cloth, and round the upper edge is a 
shallow lambrequin in gimp crochet, worked with 

, olive green oriental wool over a metal needle in a 
way often described in our past numbers, and is 
finished off with a row of balls. 


- 
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We have lately seen some aprons of coarse 
linen worked with two horizontal rows of Russian 
cross-stitch in ingrained dark blue and red crochet 
thread, as coarse as can be obtained (in balls), 
with two rows of coarse “antique” furniture lace 
inserted, one between the rows and one below. 
The pockets were novel, for the design was 
worked on the Jace itself, backed by the linen. 
Canvas had been first tacked on, and then drawn 
away, leaving the design. For morning or tennis 
aprons these were effective, and would wash over 
and over again. I have also seen coarse linen 
aprons with an outline design, broad and close 
and bold, worked in brown knitting silk (war- 
ranted to wash), in Jadder stitch. And, again, 
others with the design left unworked, the outlines 
being crewel stitched, and the background filled 
in with darning (horizontal and perpendicular) in 








gold-colored washing silk. A line top and bottom 
fixes the width of the bordering. These three 
kinds of work are all quick, easy, and effective. 
We hear that tennis aprons when they are worn 
will be of white or colored twill, trimmed with 
coffee-colored lace. 
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Fic. 10.—CHILD’S BIB. 


These bibs are made out of a damask towel, 
cut in half and shaped for the neck, bound with 
tape and having strings of the same, or they can 








be made of crash. At the other end the threads 
are drawn away to form a fringe, above which an 
embroidery puttern is worked in stalk stitch and 
point russe with red wool. 
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CHAIR BAcks.—Among the newest designs for 
chair backs are those made of serge of a cinna- 
mon green bordered with pale woolen fringe, and 
worked in appliqué of brown and blue serge, or 
embroidered with white and green flowers. These 
I think would do well with the dark red chairs, 
and could be fastened on with black elastic bands 
sewn to the sides of the chair back. The cap- 
shape chair backs are also much used, and cannot 
slip off; they are cut the shape of the chair and 
joined at the top. The cushions might be covered 
with the sanie tone and material. 
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BASSINETTE. — Light pink or blue sateen, 
trimmed with goffered écru lace, and bows of col- 
ored ribbon, is one of the newest ways of trim- 
ming a baby’s bassinette. Two flounces graduated 
are put round the body of the cradle; the drapery 
over the hood is full, and finished off with curtains 
edged with lace, and fastened back by rosettes of 
ribbon. Coverlid and blankets blue and white to 
match. 
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HASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Havinc had frequent application for the purchase - 
elry, millinery, etc., by lathes living at a distance, the Zdi- 
tress of the Fashion Department will he execute 

* commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or pochoge fo by ex- 
press to any part of the country. or the last, distinct 
directions must be given. 

When are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 

overn the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
ck. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which meuch depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the Fashion Editress does 
not know. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
as Book Publishing Company gre . 

0 order will be attended to unless the money is first 
recetved. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will be 
accountable for losses that may occur in sending. 


PAPER PATTERNS. 

We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish patterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions. We wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them ; the prices include postage. Be particular when 
sending to mention the article you desire, the number by 
. which itis illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 
which it is published : 


“Fee ye 
- ao soc bet * ° ‘ aay. 100 
Girl’ ae ; n b Bea ° 
{kk anaes Be 
‘a Apron, . . ° , : * 
Boy’s ee apiece, es! 
DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress for young lady, made of 
blue cotton satine. The underskirt is of the plain 
goods trimmed with two narrow plaitings around 
the skirt, and a succession of plaitings and rows of 
lace up the front. The overdress and bodice is of 
figured satine trimmed with lace. White chip hat 
trimmed -with Spanish lace, blue feather and velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Seaside dress of plain and figured wool 
goods; the skirt is trimmed with three plaitings, 
with an apron of five narrow ones above them. 
The bodice and drapery are of flowered wool 
goods, the flowers being embroidered upon it. 
The jacket is cut square in the neck, with elbow 
sleeves. Tuscan Straw bonnet trimmed with 
flowers and ribbon. 

Big. 3.—Evening dress of white muslin; the 
skirt is trimmed with narrow plaitings, the front 
puffed and shirred and trimmed with garlands of 
roses. Bodice with long basques made of ruby 
velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Suit of Havana brown nun’s veiling; 
the skirt is trimmed with a deep kilting with 
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shirring above it. Overdress open in front trim 


with muslin embroidery, pleated across the top, 
ei 


Jacket bodice with plaitings in front, gle 
puffed and shirred, deep cuffs and collar of ¢ 


embroidery. Chip hat trimmed with velvet and | 
feathers to match dress. ie. 


Fig. 5.—Myrtle green walking dress Composed 
of moiré and plain silk, the underskirt is of moing 
with drapery of plain silk; paniers of moins 
Pointed bodice with vest, collar and cuffs of moirg’ 
Straw bonnet, the color of dress trimmed with 
feathers. i 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little girl, made of brow, 


cashmere, trimmed with a deep lace collar and | 


cuffs of lace. While hat trimmed with brow, 


feathers. ee 


- DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS, . 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of Havana brow, 
nun’s veiling. The underskirt is trimmed with q 


plaiting, with shirring above it and a large puff, | 


The overdress is straight open down the front, ang 
trimmed with a broad band of surah; pointed 
bodice, with cuffs and collar of surah. 

Fig. 2,—Short costume of black silk. The u, 
derskirt is trimmed with two narrow ruffles, with 
a large puff above it and a shirred piece. The 
overskirt is fastened at the sides, and at the back, 
and is trimmed with jetted fringe and passemen 
terie. A shirred piece is made to fit at the upper 
part of the skirt, where the pointed bodice fills 
over it; shirred cuffs and piece back and front 
trims the bodice. 

Fig. 3.—Spring wrap made of satin damasé 
trimmed with lace, passementerie, and large bow 
of moiré ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Spring wrap made of black satin, 
trimmed with rows of Spanish lace and satin 
ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Spring wrap made of camels bait, 
trimmed with lacg, satin ribbon and embroidery, 

Fig 6.—Spring wrap made of damassé, trimmed 
with jetted fripge, and a deep-pointed cape of jet 

Fig. 7.—Fashionable parasol: made of black 
satin, lined with pink satin, and mounted on am 
ebony stick. A pink and biack satin bow is fat 
ened on the handle, and a tuft and spray of rose 
on the cover. 

Fig. 8.—Walking costume made of coachmany 
gray camel’s hair. The underskirt is made of 
large double box-plaits, trimmed with striped 
satin cut bias; drapery in the back. Polonaise 


coat, long in the back; merely a basque in front,” 


with cuffs, rolling collar and revers of striped 
satin; ribbon bow in the back. Bonnet of gry 
chip, trimmed with feathers and satin. 

Fig. 9.—Walking costume. The dress is made 
of seal brown silk; the front part of the skits 
made in kilt pleats with satin dividing them—# 
drapery above this in the front and back ; im the 
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‘pack the skirt is puffed and shirred. Wrap made 


of fawn-colored cashmere, trimmed with brown 
and ribbon bows. Hat of Manila straw, 
trimmed with brown feathers and velvet. 

. 10.—Bathing dress matle of navy blue 
flannel, with long blouse shirred on the shoulders, 
full pants, scarlet stockings, sandal shoes. 

Fig. 11.—Costume for the beach; dress of 

syed satine trimmed with narrow ruffles, wrap 
made of very light cloth, shirred in front and 
around the neck and at the sleeves, ribbon bows 
upon the sleeves and the neck. Hat of English 
straw trimmed with a scarf of gauze and a wing. 

Fig. 12,—Lady’s chemise, shirred on the 
shoulder, crossed in front, trimmed with lace, the 
chemise in sacque shape. 

Fig. 13—Lady’s drawers, shirred around the 
legs and trimmed with rows of lace and ribbon 


ws. 
ym 14.—Collar made of muslin, insertion, and 
broad lace trimming it. 

Fig. 15.—-Lady’s night dress made of cambric 
muslin, shirred around the neck, at the waist and 
the sleeves ; it is trimmed with lace, insertion, and 
knots of ribbon. 

Fig. 16.—Lady’s chemise cut square in the 


peck, shirred and trimmed with lace insertion and. 


Figs. 17 and 20,—Front and back view of dress 
for girl of six years, made of blue satine ; the back 
of the dress and the sides are plainly gored, the 
front is trimmed with plaited ruffles, The collar 
and dress is trimmed with Irish lace. 

Fig. 18—White pique dress for girl of five 
years, made gored, with box pleats coming under 
the gores upon the skirt; the front of the skirt is 
kilted with a drapery over it. Chip hat trimmed 
with a wreath of fine flowers. 

Fig. 19.—Suit for boy, made of navy blue flan- 
nel; the jacket has a vest in front. 

Fig. 21.—Suit for girl of six years, made of 
zephyr cloth, pink and white. The dress is made 
gored, trimmed with embroidered insertion and 
trimming, broad sash of pink ribbon. White chip 
hat trimmed with pink ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 22,—Spray of asters for a bonnet, ‘shaded 


‘from dark red to light pink. 


Figs. 23 and 24.—Walking costume of two 
shades of olive veiling. The front and sides of 
the skirt are trimmed with three box plaitings. 
The back is ornamented with puffed drapery, and 
a bow of the same material is sewn to the bodice 


_ with gatherings. Pointed bodice with paniers 


edged with rows of machine siitching, and sewn 
oa with gatherings. Cape, collar, and cufis. 

Fig: 25.—Black jetted lace bonnet with fall of 
lace around the brim, trimmed with a bird and 
long feather, lace strings fastened by a bunch of 
roses, « 


Fig. 26.—Manila straw hat with brim slightly 
turned up at the left side, with a soft pale blue 





satin scarf, which is formed into a bow on the 
crown. The wreath encircling the crown is of all 
shades of blue cornflowers. A 

Fig. 27.—Yellow straw hat. The brim is lined 
with satin, covered with a claret and white che- 
nille net. The long plume is green shaded to 
dark bronze. The roses are carmine. 

Fig. 28.—Bonnet of beaded lace trimmed with 
blue feathers ; strings of the lace. 

The diagram pattern is for a lady’s jacket, suit- 
able for an outdoor wrap for spring or summer, 
made of silk; it consists of seven pieces, half of 
front, side, back, half of vest, piece to come below 
front and vest, half of collar, half of sleeve. If 
the jacket is desired to be worn in cooler weather, 
it can be made of cloth. 


CHIT-CHAT ON FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

The great rage this season is fice//e,which we are 
rather at a loss to translate. Pack-+thread seems 
rather odd, and yet is the nearest, approach to the 
word in English. The fact is, our lace makers 
have been making very thick lace, in much raised 
patterns, somewhat resembling guipure. It is 
this style of lace which is now called fice//e. The 
outlines of this lace are worked in thick round 
thread of a pale buff color. It bids fair to be the ° 
rival of the rich embroidery in raised work over 
tulle or other materials, the patterns of which are 
not very different in style. Many of the mw 
bonnets are*trimmed with it. The great novelty 
of the year is Sumatra straw, resembling thick 
canvas, of a very soft shade of beige or buff, 
which harmonizes perfectly. with the new lace, 
Next come in fashion’s favor Manila straw, and 
Belgian straw, in various shades of color, and a 
number of fancy straws, By way of trimmings, 
ficelle, a great deal of faille in bows, torsades, 
and strings, and the innumerable variety of acces- 
sories used by milliners; such as flowers in profu- 
sion, black silk lace,. beads, feathers, and so on. 
Yes, faille is reappearing in the modest réle of 
accessories, but it is soft and bright, its tints are 
fresh and new. Lace is put on plain, laid in revers 
on the strings, for faille is not very becoming to 
the ‘ace, in a circle upon the crown of the bonnet 
in borders slightly gathered. The following 
models are pretty. 

A very large hat of Sumatra straw had a turned 
up border lined with dark blue faille, an enormous 
bow of the same, and blue and beige curled feath- 
ers, one of which droops at the back in a long 
spiral shape. In another style, a small capote of 
black tulle, Chantilly lace, and flowers of jet beads. 
Inside, a half coronet of small red roses without 


‘foliage; outside a red and pink aigrette. Another 


was a very small black capote entirely covered 
with cut black jet beads, with a diadem of roses, 
veiled over with black lace, a black aigrette at the 
side, and lace strings. Capotes entirely of flowers 
are also again all the fashion ; nothing is prettier for 
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brightening up a toilet for calling, or an evening 
concert. : 

Gloves are made longer than ever, and are either 
slipped on over the sleeve or inside it. They are 
mostly worn now of soft unglazed kid, not tight- 
fitting all the way up, but rippling over the arm. 
A new model is the kid glove, with gauntlet cuff 
of satin, embroidered in silks either with initials, 
or with some fancy device, such as a bird, flower, 
or leaf. Cream and tan ¢olor remain the popular 

_choice; these are worn with black, white, and 
colored costumes, without any attempt to match 
the gloves to the dress; there are also the various 
wood colors, mode, drab, slate, mastic, and seal 
brown shades, as well as straw and pearl tints ; the 
preference, however, is for darker gloves for all 
occasions, even for those where full dress is re- 
quired. Mustard colors and lichen, with olive 
tints, are the newest colors, and an extreme nov- 
elty are the terra cotta hues. English silks and 
the French lisle thread gloves for summer are in 
the Jersey and Mousquetaire styles, of great length, 
in. gray, tan, écru, black, cream, and slate colors; 
there are also mixed silk and linen gloves in these 
shapes. A novelty is lace gloves with closed fin- 
gers, the lace pattern being in stripes around the 
fingers, hand and arm. The Marguerite, of silk 
woven in lace patterns, were so popular last sum- 
mer that they are shown in all shades, These are 
to be worn with the cotton satines, lawns, and fine 
wool dresses which are so popular. 

A Parisian novelty is the use of white canvas 
with square meshes for dresses, and for trimming 
it appliqués of gay cretonne. A vine with flowers 
is cut of cretonne, and when sewed to the canvas 
by chain stitching has the effect of fine embroid- 
ery. The cut work imitating Irish point and Flo- 
rentine laces is added as further trimgning on these 
canvas costumes, and the whole is made up ovyera 
foundation of olive, bronze, green or cardinal satin, 
and elaborately ornamented with ribbon bows of 
the dark colors. ; 

The combination of cashmere for the overdress, 
with mull embroidery for the trimmings, and a 
skirt of checked summer silk, seems very incon- 
gruous, but is already in great favor. . The econo- 
mist whe makes her own dresses can get up this 
Frenchy costume at small expense by putting two 
narrow pleated frills of silk at the edge of the silk 
skirt, and one deep gathered one above it, half a 
yard wide; then have an écru, or leaf-brown, or 
dark-green cashmere bodice, low over the hips, 
with scarf drapery of the same hiding the edge 
of the bodice; a collar and cuffs of écru muslin in 
Irish point designs laid over velvet, and small 
pearl or velvet buttons, complete the dress. To 
make it more elaborate, the paniers may be 
trimmed with embroidery, or the silk ruffies may 
be edged with lace, either of silk or of twine. 

To renovate last summer’s dresses, a panier 
draped sash of satin surah is used to conceal the 





edge of the basque. The box pleats of last yea 
basques are taken out, and the seams are sewed 
up, and boned to the edges. A surplice bosom 
drapery and a narrow pleated scarf on each sleeye 
are added; the large buttons are replaced by 
small ones of ball shape, and this sometimes ra 
quires the insertion of a pointed vest to hide the 
large button-holes. White wool dresses are jm. 
ported with open embroidery of white silk, snd 
are trimmed with bronze green, or copper red vel. 
vet about the neck and waist. The skirt is laid in 
deep pleats that are pressed, not sewed, and the 
wide embroidered selvedge trims these pleats 
Small /balls of white wool fall from other pleatings, ; 
the basque opens over a vest fastened by gilt by. 
tons, and there are straps of the velvet instead of 
a cravat bow, with wider sash and bow of velvet, 

In wash dresses the rivalry is between cottog 
satines and ginghams; many, however, prefer the 
latter, and have them made up in the most 
or plainest manner. For the latter the fine bias 
piping fold is used on the basque and on the deep 
apron overskirt. The stylish gingham for these 
simple dresses has checks of several colors, instead 
of only one color, with white, precisely as someof 
the new summer silks are colored ; thus, blue, dull 
red, brown, and olive green, with white checks, 
appear in one pattern. The round skirt has two 
narrow knife pleatings around the edge, above 
which falls a shirred flounce, two fingers deep, 
finished with.a standing frill at the top for a head. 
ing. The deep frill apron overskirt, with a full 
front width, a very broad side gore, and straight, 
full back breadth, has a bias piping fold a third of 
an inch wide, sewed in with a wide facing as its 
trimming; this overskirt is draped high in the 
sides by four deep upturned folds and a single fold 
in the middle of the back, being tied back in the 
old-fashioned way with tapes underneath. The 
basque, without lining, has two darts, short side 
forms, is piped in front and up the middle back 
seam, while the outer seams of the middle fom 
are shirred as well as piped, and form a puff and 
frill up to the waist line, resting on the lower part 
of the side forms. The collar is double, rounded 
in shawl shape, and piped on the edges; the cufis” 
are similarly shaped, and the buttons are white — 
pearl balls. 

Colored hosiery continues as popular as it has 
been. Black silk stockings are the most stylish 
for the street, and also for full dress day and 
evening wear, with the lightest dresses and” 
also with white. Asa faithful chronicler of fash 
ion, we notice the above fashion; but it is one — 
that we individually cannot see any beauty im 
The contrast is the same as with gloves—too s& 
vere; and according to our taste, a pretty light 
glove and a stocking to contrast with the dress, 
without being so marked, is much prettier. But 
fashion’s decrees are not to be questioned, and we * 
are obliged to bow to her rule. Terra cotta and 
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rose are the new shades offered this season; and 


there are also very dark garnet, cardinal and 
~prighter Turkey red, with procelain blue, tan 
olor, drab, écru, seal brown, navy blue, bronze, 
and dark green. Solid colors are preferred for 
ral wear, with,very light clocking or leaf em- 
Goidery up each side. The lace work open de- 
+ nc and hand embroidery of self color or in con- 
trast are the ornaments for silk or thread stockings, 
to be worn with low slippers; and these slippers, 
most often of black satin, are so very low at*the 
tes, that the embroidery on the stockings begins 
‘ust above the pointed toes, and extends half way 
up to the knees. Small red rose-buds are wrought 
on black, pale blue, pink, or écru stockings; but 
the newest style is the open lace work with self- 
colored embroidery, or else the whole stocking is 
ofthe lace-like design. In lisle thread and cotton 
stockings the colors are very similar to the silk 
ones. Those for morning wear are in gingham 
colors, striped around the leg, or else in plain 
olive, army blue, garnet, or black; also in pale 
blue, or rose, striped with white, and in the black 
and white stripes used by ladies wearing mourn- 
. All these styles are duplicated for children ; 
but solid black stockings are the most stylish even 
for very small girls. ‘Tiny socks, three quarter 
stockings, and also long stockings, are shown in 
pencil stripes of baby blue or pink with white. A 
novelty is embroidered diamonds of gay colors all 
over dark hosiery for girls. For boys especially 
are ribbed cotton long hose, in solid dark colors— 
brown, blue and cardinal. Colored stockings 


should not be boiled, nor should they be dried in 
the sun. They should be washed in lukewarm 


suds, made with white castile soap (or other soap 
that contains no acid), and rinsed in cold water. 
. They should be both washed and dried with the 
wrong side out, and the drying should be done in 
the shade, or in a heated room. 
HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE 
FASHIONABLE WORLD. 
At this season of the year, when the country has 
put on her most charming dress, and all nature 
wooes us to her fragrant nooks, country parties are 
the fashion above all others, and an endless variety 
is shown in the different arrangement and styles 
of the parties given. The latest freak of fashion 
is soap-bubble parties. Do not, fair readers who 
spethaps read this for the first time, imagine that 
we have gone hack to the days of our childhood, 
and that we are writing about a party for children, 
for we are not—we are writing for one for grown 
persons who it appears have taken to children’s 
games. Those persons who desire to give.a party 
without the cities’ limits, and who are not the for- 
tunate possessors of a country home of their own, 
go to some pretty spot near to a hotel, and there 
hitg a suite of rooms and have all the arrange- 
ments made for the entertainment of their guests. 
We will attempt to describe a party given lately, 
although we fear our feeble pen will not be able 
to do justice to all the beautiful costumes, gifts, 
and arrangements. We will commence our de- 
scription after the arrival of the guests, they hav- 


' ing been invited for 5 p.m. The lawn was beau- 


. tifully arranged with small tables, rustic seats, 
and pyramids of growing and cut flowers in end- 
less profusion; here the guests were invited to 





dispose of themselves as suited their pleasure, one 
larger table having been provided with a large 
punch-bow] filled with soap-suds, and two dozen 
ordinary clay pipes; then the rules of the game 
were pronounced, whlch were that a certain 
number of prizes were to be awarded for the for- 
tunate blowers of the bubbles, the largest bubble to 
have the first prize, the second, and so on until six 
prizes were awarded, then the next prize for the 
largest number of bubbles blown, and so in regard 
to the numbers until six more prizes were distrib. 
uted; the first person who let their bubble break 
had to immediately leave the field of contest as 
vanquished. The presents were both pretty, 
costly and appropriate; one fault only to 
be found with these parties is, that they 
will, we fear, become like the Germans—each 
person trying to outdo the other in the elegance 
of the gifts given, and consequently making them 
beyond the reach of but a few of fortune’s favored 
sons and daughters. But so far they are too'new 
for that to have befallen them. This amusement 
was carried on until seven o’clock. when the sup- 
per was announced, tea having been dispensed 
through the previous hours upon the many small 
tables scattered around. The supper-room, upon 
entering, seemed like a different climate and 
country.. Fountains played in the midst of artifi- 
cial grottoes, while palms, ferns and wild flowers 
lined the room upori all sides, so that the. guests 
for a moment imagined they were in the deep re- 
cesses of a shady glen, so cool and refreshing both 
to the eye and feelings was the scene upon which 
they entered. The table was adorned with all 
kinds of wild flowers and ferns, an artificial lake 
made of a large piece of looking-glass was placed 
upon the centre of the table, the edges of which 
were covered with a deep border of ferns. Upon 
the glass rested water lilies, the cool, green leaves 
of which seemed as if they had not left their native 
waters. Before each guest was placed a basket 
made of delicate ferns, with flowers filling the 
centre; the flowers filling the basket were all of 
one kind, but each basket was filled with a differ- 
ent flower—in one, roses of a pale salmon tint, 


-another, blush, white, deep red or pink, then lilies 


of the valley, forget-me-nots, violets, hearts-ease, 
and all the numerous varieties of Queen Flora- 
All of these baskets were made with special ref- 
ference to the guest for whom they were intended, 
and were given to them upon rising from the 
table. The stipper was in courses, more upon the 
the order of a dinner, and every luxury that the 
ason afforded was provided. The creams weres 
in all the quaintest and prettiest devices that could 
be imagined—baskets piled up with'large, luscious 
strawberries, birds poising upon a branch, looking 
down upon a dish of cherries, frogs sitting in a 
lonely wood, flowers of all tints, fish, and quaint 
devices of all kinds—each on: brought was a fresh 
surprise. After supper was over, the guests wan- 
dered over the grounds, and after the moon arose 
ithey all returned to their homes after a charming 
moonlight drive. Our space warns us that we 
cannot describe any of the exquisite costomes worn, 
but will merely state that all wore cotton dresses, 
and of all kinds, materials, and styles, the invita- 
tions stating ‘that such were to be the costumes 
worn. Of course, individyal taste had full sway, 
but wash goods only were allowed. FASHION. 
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PRESERVED STRAWBERRIES. 
Ingredients.—Strawberries, 


Sugar, 
Red currant juice. 


Take equal weights of large whole berries and 
sugar. Lay the berries in a flat dish, and 
sprinkle half the sugar on them. Shake the dish 
so that the sugar may touch the under side of the 
fruit. Let them remain till next day, then make 
a syrup of the rest of the sugar, and instead of 
water use a pint of red currant juice to each pound | 
of berfies. Put on fire, and simmer till jellied. 
Choose large berries, not too ripe, and keep them 
as whole as possible. 
PURPLE PLUMs. 

Ingredients.—Plums, 

r. 
Take an equal weight of plums and sugar. Put in 
a nice stone jar a layer of fruit, then sugar, till 
your jar is full, cover them, and place the jar ina 
kettle of water on the fire. Let them stand all 
day, filling the kettle with water as it boils away. 
If at any time the plums seem likely to ferment, 
repeat this process. This is an excellent way for 
preserving plums, as the skins are apt to be 


tough. 
BorLeD HAM. 


Ingredients.—Leg of smoked ham, 

Cracker crumbs, 

Sugar, 

Cloves. 
Wash the ham very thoroughly, cover it with cold 
water, let it simmer gently five hours, then set the 
kettle aside for one or two hours; when nearly 
cold draw off the skin, which will come off easily 
if the ham is cooked sufficiently; cover it with the 
crumbs, in which mix a little sugar; put it in the 
oven for about half an hour to brown; while hot 
stick in a few whole cloves. You must be your 
own judge as to time in boiling; five hours is 
sufficient for a twelve-pound ham, every pound 
over requires fifteen minutes longer. 

HIGHLAND ROLL, 

*dngredients.—Five pounds of beef, 

Three spoonfuls of salt, 

One tablespoonful of sugar, 

Half teaspoonful of pepper, 

Clove, 

Four tablespoonfuls of flour. 
Cut the meat in uniform long pieces; sprinkle 
with the salt, pepper, clove and a speck of sugar, 
and a few drops of vinegar, roll up the meat and 
tie lightly, lay it away in a cold place for twelve 
hours; the meat should be uncooked ; then put it 
in a stew-pan with boiling water to cover it, and 
boil it gently three or four hours; mix the flour in 
a little cold water and add to the gravy; season 
to taste, and cook half an hour; serve hot or cold. 





White Fruit CAKE. 
Ingredients.—One cup of butter, 

Two cups of sugar, 

Three cups of flour, 


Eight eggs, 
Half a wine glass of rosewater, 


Two teaspoonfuls of baki: . 

Quarter found of citron, ac por 

Half pound ‘of almonds, blanched, — 

Cup full of grated cocoanut. 
Cream the butter, and gradually work in the 
sugar, then rosewater. Use only the whites of the 
eggs; beat and mix with sugar and butter. Adq 
flour, in which mix the baking powder; then add 
fruit. Bake in two loaves, in a moderate oven, 
about forty minutes. 

CHOCOLATE BLANC-MANGE. 

Ingredients.—One box of Cox’s gelatine, 

Four tablespoonfuls ‘of sugar, 

One ounce of Baker’s chocolate, . 

Three pints of milk. 
Soak the gelatine in the. milk for two hous 
Scrape the chocolate, and put it in a small pay 
with two spoonfuls of the sugar, and the same of 
boiling water. Stir this over a hot fire about one 
minute till smooth, then add it to the milk, which 
should have been boiled. Add the remainder of 
sugar, then strain into moulds, and place om ice 
to cool. Serve with cream and sugar. 

LEMON SPONGE. 
Ingredients.—Juice of four lemons, 
‘our eggs, 

One cup of sugar, 

Half box of gelatine, 

One pint of cold water. ‘ 
Soak the gelatine two hours in half a cup fullof 
water. Squeeze the lemons and strain the juice 
on the sugar. Beat the yolks of the eggs, and 
mix with the water; add sugar and lemon, and 
cook till it begins to*thicken; then add the gela 
tine. Strain this in a tin basin, and set it in xe 
water. Beat it occasionally till it has cooled, but 
not.hardened. Now add unbeaten whites of eggs, 
and beat until it is so thick that it cannot be 
poured out; then put in moulds. The whites of 
eggs must be added as soon as the mixture cools— 
it cools so quickly you must have” moulds all 


ready. 
BREADED LOBsTER. 


Ingredients.—Lobster meat, 


Egg, 

Bread crumbs, 

Salt and pepper. 
Cut the meat in large pieces, and season well with 
salt and pepper; dip them in beaten egg and then 
in fine bread crumbs or pounded cracker, let them 
dry, then dip them again; fry them in boiling fat ” 
till a nice brown—serve with tartare sauce, OF ~ 
with vinegar and pepper. 
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FisH A LA VINAIGRETTE, 
edients—Cold boiled fish, 
~_ Two hard boiled eggs, 
Cold beets, 
Lettuce and parsley. 
If your fish is whole, take off the head and tail, 
if broken, place it in a heap in the centre of your 
dish; cut the eggs fine and sprinkle over the fish, 
and round it put bits of the beet, lettuce and par- 
sley; pour into the dish a sauce made of a tea- 
of pepper, one of salt, half teaspoonful of 
mustard, half cupful of vinegar, one tablespoonful 
of oil or melted butter; mix the salt, pepper and 


_ made mustard together and very slowly add the 


oil and vinegar ; mix smooth, serve a spoonful of 
this to each piece of fish—this is very nice for tea 
in summer, taking the place of salad. 


ASPARAGUS SOUP. 

Ingredients.—T wo bunches aspar: 

One quart soup nee 

One pint milk, 

Three tablespoonfuls butter, 

Three tablespoorfuls flour, 

One onion, 

Salt and pepper. 
Cat the tops from the Asparagus and boil them 
twenty minutes in salted water; cook the rest in 
the soup stock twenty minutes; fry the onion in 
buttef, then add the asparagus which has been 
cooked in the stock; cook this five minutes; add 
four; turn this into the boiling stock, boil gently 
twenty minutes; rub through a sieve, add the 
milk and asparagus heads, Season with salt and 


' pepper—serve very hot. 


SUNSHINE CAKE. 

Ingredients.—Whites of eleven eggs, 

One and a half cups of sugar, 

One cup of flour, 

Teaspoonful of cream tartar, 

Teaspoonful of orange extract. 
Beat the whites to a stiff froth, and gradually stir 
inthe sugar. Beat the yolks ‘of six of the eggs, 
and add to the whites and sugar; add flavoring, 
then flour. Mix quickly and thoroughly. Bake 
in a slow oven about fifty minutes—use a deep 


pan. 
FrieD CHICKEN. 


Ingredients.—A tender chicken, 
Salt and pepper, 
Bread ctumbs, 
Parsley, 


Pickled beets, 


Eggs. 

Cat the chicken im six or eight pieces, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper; chop the parsley and mix 
with the bread crumbs; beat the eggs, dip the 
chicken in it, then in the crumbs; fry in boiling 
fat till brown; cover the centre of the dish with 
tartare sauce, place the chicken on it, and garnish 
the dish with pickled beets cut in slices and sprigs 
of parsley. . 





LARDED SWEETBREADS. 

Ingredients.—Sweetbreads, 

Slices of salt pork, 

Butter, 

Salt and pepper. 
When the sweetbreads have been cleaned, draw 
through them two or three very small strips of salt 
pork. Put them in cold water for a few minutes, 
then in hot water to boil twenty minutes. Take 
them from the water, spread on butter, a little 
salt, pepper and flour. Bake them ina hot oven 
twenty minutes; lay the sweetbreads in the cen- 
tre of your serving dish, and make a bank of 
nicely-cooked green peas on the outside. Season 
them with butter and salt. 


BoILED FOWL AND MACARONI. 
Ingredients.—Macaroni, 
One quart of boiling water, 


Salt and pepper, 
Butter. 


Break about twelve sticks of macaroni in pieces 
two inches long, put them in boiling water with 
salt and pepper, boil quickly ten minutes, then 
drain; season with a little butter and salt; when 
the fowl is prepared for boiling, stuff it with the 
macaroni, and put it on to boil rapidly for fifteen 
minutes; then set it where it will simmer gently 
for two hours, though the time of cooking depends 
on the age of the fowl; this quantity of macaroni 
stuffs two fowls; serve with mashed potatoes and 
plain boiled macaroni. 


SHAD ROE CROQUETTES. 

Ingredients.—Four shad roes, 

One pint of cream, 

Four spoonfuls of corn starch, 

Four spoonfuls of butter, 

Teaspoonful of salt, 

Juice of two lemons, 

Nutmeg and cayenne. , 
Boil the roe fifteen minutes im salted water; 
then drain and mash—boil the ‘cream. Mix corn- 
starch and butter together; add to boiling cream 
or milk, add seasoning to taste—then the roe; 
shape with a large spoon, and fry in hot fat as any 
croquettes. 

RAGOUT OF MUTTON. 
Ingredients.—Three pounds of mutton, 

; Six tablespoonfuls of butter, 

Three tablespoonfuls of flour, 

Onion, 

One white turnip, 

One quart of water, 

Salt and pepper. 
Cut the meat in small pieces—put the flour and 
half the butter in a stew pan; when hot add 
meat. Stir till brown, then add water, and set it 
where it will cook slowly. Put the rest of the 
butter in a frying-pan; when hot put in turnips 
sliced, onion, and a teaspoonful of flour.. Stir all 
the time; when brown, drain on to the meat. 
Simmer for an honr and a half. Serve with mac- 
aroni and mashed potatoes. 
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PUZZLES, ETC. 
A LATTICE PUZZLE. 
The stars in the accompanying figure represent 
the letters that compose words. 
hp —— he —— he —— Fs —— 
7 EYES ie 
——} — }-——}—-—* 


=~ <-§-- 
| | | | 
| | | | 
—) — }-—}--} 
| | | | 
| | | | 
G-—}—--—§--F--F 

The first line reading across, and also the first 
reading downwards, express a word meaning 
courageous. The second lines give a bird famous 
in poetry. The third lines mean to turn aside. 
The fourth signify poetry. The last lines mean 
to penetrate. 

SIX-POINTED STAR. 

The numbers composing the following figure 
represent letters, which furnish thetitle of an im- 
portant department of our magazine. 

1 
28 45 
6 7 
89 ll 
12 


8, 9, 11, 7. Something of which ladies are said 
to be very fond. 

7, 9, 8, 12. The name of a lady. 

3, 9, 10, 4, 11, 12. A boisterous multitude. 

4, 9, 8. A winged animal. 

3, 6, 8. To decay. 

2, 8, 8, 12, 3. A word much used in the present 
gesthetic slang. 

8, 1, 5, 8, 6, 1. Its favorite comrade. 


WORD-SQUARE. 
The words read alike both downwards and 


across ; 
FF 
EF F F 
FF F 
+ F F 
A little, vexing, peevish sprite ; 
To no one I direct apply; 
A woman’s name that’s usual quite ; 
What helps us o’er the road to fly. 


DROP-LETTER. 
SY a Pe Oe 
-— Ba Be C= 
—- O— E— A 
The hero and rival heroines of one of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s most famous novels, including also the 
title of the novel itself. 


—— fe 





PYRAMID. a 
The central line read downwards in the accom, © 
panying figure will give the name of an even 
gracious friend of humanity. 1 
+ 
* F + 
EF F OF F 
rte be fh 
Reading across : 
1. A letter formerly regarded as superfluous jp 
the English language. 
2. The source of light. 
3. A present artistic fancy. 
4. What the esthetics aim to be. 
HALF-SQUARE. 
In the following the lines read downwards and 
across repeat each other. 


EE oF EF F 
Ob oF OF OF 
ee oh 

+ Ff F 

+ 


* ; 
1. An instrument used to clarify liquids, 
2. An ancient epic poem of great celebrity, 
3. An animal distinguished in literature and art 
4. A fashionable shade of color. 
5- A nickname for a boy. 
6. A much-neglected member of the alphabet 


DIAMOND. 


The lines read downwards and across read dif 3 
ferently : 


+ + § 
FER FF F 
+ Ft F 


Across: 1. What a always head a fight 
2. What often leads to a fight. 3. A word that 
cannot apply to a‘fight. 4. To squeeze tightly. 
5. Used to denote the strength of liquors. 

Downwards: 1. An essential part of fun 
2. An enclosure. 3. A Happy name for a man 
4. A point or extremity. 5. Most important in 
decimal numeration. 

AN ELLIPSIS. 

Supply the stars by different letters, all conson- 
ants. The other spaces are supplied by the repe 
tition of a single letter. 

ee — +'@ 
2 -.— © 
o—- =- & 
7 - = @ 

1. A favorite material used in ladies’ fancy work 

2. The instrament by which the work is per 
formed, 

3. A name describing the instrument. 

4- The means by which the instrument accom 
plishes its work. 
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GAMES. ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN MAY 


NUMBER. 
THE BEAR-WALK. .- 


Aschool play-ground is the best scene for this Zignag. . 
sport, or 2 yard or field surrounded by a wall or 
fence. The wall at one end should be determined 
upon as the base, each boy preparing himself for 
the game by merely tying a knot in one corner of 
his pocket-handkerchief. Any number of persons, 
odd or even, can engage in the sport by the rule 
of the more the merrier. The lad to serve as 
« Bear” is next selected by any of the popular 
wethods by which “It” is determined. ‘He is 
omptly led to the middle of the ground, securely 
blindfolded, and stood facing the already chosen 
and distant base, under orders to stand firmly 
with his legs well apart. His comrades then Hour-glass. 
range themselves at the sides of the ground be- CRE 
hind the Bear, and at a given signal run rapidly I G 
across the space, each flinging, as he runs, his a T 
handkerchief between the Bear’s legs, endeavor- , 
ing to throw it as far as possible to the front. 
When all the handkerchiefs have been thrown, A FF 
the last runner cries: “Bear, walk!” Upon Vv N 
which the Bear drops upon hands and knees, and P I 
* commences an earnest quest for the handkerchiefs. 

Those which he misses are immediatély and with 

silent caution reclaimed by their triumphant own- 

ers. When the Bear, however, finds a handker- 

chief, the unlucky owner, without waiting for his 
perty, sets off rapidly for the base, pursued by 
vengeful comrades, who thrash him with their 
handkerchiefs until he reaches that refuge. After 
undergoing this punishment, he is brought back 
as prisoner, to be blindfolded and supply the place 
of the relieved “ Bear.” 

ARBOR 
Is a simple running exercise in which two or Word Square. 
more actors can participate with the incentive of 
rivalry. The “ Woodsman” is chosen, who chases 
his comrades, and when touched any player must 
exchange places with him. Those pursued can 
save themselves from capture by the Woods- 2S 3 't 
man stepping upon or touching any object . 
saely we p Borne out “ Arbor at the ion fet Aout 
time. That this game is occasionally known as Snow-bird. 
“Harbor,” is easily traced to the unintentional . 
addition of an reek “h.” fyremtl. 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 
The Leader may open this game by paying ex- 
compliments to some person present, upon 
is or her special powers of elocution, and then 
request that individual to*take a commanding po- 
sition in the room, and favor the company with 
some familiar quotation from the poets. Just as 
- oe is oon, 1g axon i otanes is added 
the words sha counted in consecutive . 

order as they are pronounced for the benefit of a Ee 
the audience. An accomplished and ready orator Philip-pine Islands. 
will often be entirely unable to repeat according 
to order even such a familiar line as: “To (one) 
be (two) or (three) not (four) to (five) be (six), Pa-pa and Ma-ma. 
that (seven) is (eight) the (nine) question” (ten). 
The simplest quotation will be found unexpectedly 
difficult under the unusual circumstances. Spar; par; rap. 


ZmMnryupoowwx<>p 
On>PrPrPZZU>onnn> 
SHARE ERE ZmMAH ROE 
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7) ransformation. 
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OUR ARM CHAIR, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We -do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 

OUR STEEL PLATE 

Represents the closing tragedy in Scott’s Fortunes 
of Nigel. Tord Dalgano, in insolent pride, swell- 
ing with murderous desire, is impatiently awaiting 
the coming of his adversary, Lord Glenvarloch. 
At his feet sits the beautiful but frail and fickle 
Nell Christie. In the background stands the 
page, calling Lord Dalgano’s attention to some 
horsemen appearing in the distance. At this in- 
stant, while Lord Dalgano is shading his eyes and 
scanning the approaching horsemen, the fatal shot 
is fired which ends his wicked career. The artist 
has made the picture a thrilling one in drawing so 
perfect a specimen of physical manhood at the 
very moment when his awful and irresistible doom 
bursts upon him to mock his strength, and hate 
and pride. The reader may refresh his memory 
by turning to chapter XIX. of the Fortunes of 
Nigel. 


The complete novelette in this number, “ Cecil 


Gainsborough,” by Elisabeth Olmis, will be read 
with thrilling interest; and we think our readers 
will not object to the space allotted to it. It will 
be seen, however, that we give a very good mis- 
cellany in addition to the novelette. 


THE FIFTY-SECOND YEAR 

Of the Lapy’s Book closes with the present issue. 
We enter upon the third year of its second half 
century with the July number, The years may 
come and the years may go, but the LApy’s Book 
goes on as ever. We dare to say that there is no 
other magazine in existence which has wielded a 
larger influence for good than has the Lapy’s 
Book in its long and brilliant career. We trust 
our present subscribers will help us to reach more 
and more of their friends and neighbors, as the 
months roll on. 


The mammoth fashion plate shows a beautiful 
variety of dresses suitable for summer resorts, 
while our fashion pages are full of novelties for 
both ladies and chiidren, from large to small 
articles of wearing apparel. 

The work department has a design for a Roman 
apron now very fashionable, with numerous other 
illustrations, and hints for fancy work. 

The diagram is for a lady’s jacket for street 
wear, of an entirely new shape. 


. 








CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES } 

We have made arrangements to furnish 
other first-class periodicals and magazines with oyp : 
own, at prices considerably under the publishery 
rates. Full particulars will be furnished to Parties 
sending a three-cent stamp for reply. 

HOW T@ GET A FREE COPY, 
Attention is called to our Fifty-second Annual 
Announcement, with Prospectus for 1882, in the 
front part of the Lapy’s Book for this month, We 
submit the following simple method of getting g 
free copy, which any member of the family cay 
accomplish with very little effort: Suppose «yoy 
take this number of the Lapy’s Book, and show 
it to your friends, with the purpose of getting g 
club of ten subscribers. Our price for this number 
is $17. This makes the cost to you $1.70 each 
Now offer it to your ten friends at $1.85 each, 
which will give you a profit of $1.50 on the te, 

names, and your own copy free into the bargain, 
If you have a larger circle of friends, and can 
get a club of twenty names, for which our price ig” 
$31.50, you could afford to let them have itat 
$1.80 each, and have a profit to yourself of $4.59 
and your own free copy into the bargain. Dont 
you think a magazine as well known as Gopey’s 
Lapy Book will find friends to join you in this 
effort? As a new volume begins with the July 
number, this will be a good time to start a club, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Overworked ner 
vous systems. Dr. Edward L. Duer, Philadelphia, 
says: “I consider it valuable in overworked nen 
vous systems.” 


SSEEES FRRESS SFB 28 


THE USES OF THE LEMON, 

An enthusiastic admirer of the lemon says:—A 
piece of lemon bound upon a corn will cure itina 
few days; it should be renewed night and mom* 
ing. .A free use of lemon juice and sugar will 
always relieve a cough. Most people feel poorly 
in the spring, and take medicine for relief; but if 
they would eat a lemon before breakfast every day 
for a week—with or without sugar, as they like— 
they would find it better than medicine. Lemon 
juice used according to this recipe will cure com 
sumption even after the doctors have given it up 
as not to be benefited: Put a dozen lemons into 
cold water, and slowly bring to a boil; boil slowly — 
until the lemons are soft, but not too soft, then 
squeeze until all the juice is extracted, add sugar 
to your taste, and drink. In this way use one 
dozen lemons a day. If they cause pain, or loosen 
the bowels too much, lessen the quaniity and use 
five or six a day until you are better, and then be 
gin again with a dozena day. After using five 
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Sr six dozen, the patient will begin to gain flesh 


- and enjoy food. Hold on to the lemons, and still 


use them very freely several weeks more. Another 
use of lemons is for a refreshing drink in summer, 
or in sickness at any time. Prepare as directed 
above, and add water and sugar. But in order to 


have this keep well, after boiling the lemons, 

them and strain carefully; then to every 
half-pint of juice add one pound of loaf or crushed 
sugar, boil and stir a few minutes more until the 
sugar is dissolved, skim carefully, and bottle. You 
will get more juice from the lemons by boiling 
them, and the preparation keeps better. 


CHARLES M. Cresson, M. D., the eminent 
Chemist and well-known expert, pronounces the 
Patent Electro Gold-plated Strings used in the 
Schomacker Piano, superior to ail others in use, 
as the following letter will show: 

To Cot. H. W. GrAy, PRESIDENT 
Of the Schomacker. Piano-Forte Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: 1 have examitied and compared 
experimentally the Electro-Gold Piano strings 
with white metal strings. 

The subjects of investigation were the com- 

ive values of the two coatings as protectives 
Se oeresibn, and the effect produced upon: the 
tone, as to quantity and duration. 

With regard to the protection afforded against 


rust, I find that the electro-gilding is a perfect: 


security. In the wires examined I have failed to 
find a faulty covering. The resistance of gold to 
oxidation is not surpassed by any of the available 
metals, and no other metal approaches gold in 
finish or richness of appearance. 

In regard to the comparative effect produced 
upon the tone by the white metal and gold, I find 
that a more powerful and enduring tone is pro- 
duced by the gold-plated string than by the string 
coated with white metal—thateis, when they are 
actuated by equal forces. 

The determinations upon the perfection of the 
coatings were made by immersing the strings in 
dilute acid solutions, by none of which the gold 
strings were affected; but in the white metal 
coating imperfections in the covering were at once 
developed. 

The determinations for volume and endurance 
of tone were made by noting the time of vibration 
and distance at which the sound was audible, 
when the strings were set in motion, by striking 
them with loaded hammers of equal weight, and 
falling equal distances, 

There can be no doubt of the superiority of the 
gold plating over white metal coated strings as a 
means of protection against rust, and at the same 
time securing a more brilliant. and enduring tone 
with the exertion of an equal effort in playing the 
instrument. Respectfully, 

CHARLES M. CRESSON, M. D., 
Office, 417 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Fuly 10th, 1880. 


The great blessings of mankind are within us 
and within our reach, but we shut our eyes, and, 
like people in the dark, fall foul upon the very 
thing we search for, without finding it. 





MUSIC RECEIVED. 
From Gro. D, NEwHALL & Co,, Cincinnati, 

Ohio :— 

MY DEAR SOUTHERN HOME ON THE 
HILL. Song and Chorus, by Chas. A. Wil- 
liams, , 

ONE SUMMER NIGHT. Idylle for piano, by 
Chas. Kinkel. 

SLEEP WELL, MY DARLING JESSIE. 
Lullaby. Music by G. Operti. Words by Geo. 
Cooper. 

LITTLE SONGS FOR LITTLE SINGERS. 
A collection by W. T. Giffe. ' 


From C. J. WHITNEY, Detroit, Mich. :— 
SHE SLEEPS. For piano, by Carl Majer. 


LES CLOCHETTES. For piano, ‘by Carl 
_ Majer. 


The largest corset manufacturing company in 
the United States, viz: The Novelty Corset 
Company, New York, are now making a specialty 
of their DousLe Hip Perrect FitTiInc Woven 
Corset, which is creating a perfect furore, and 
receiving encomiums from all ladies who use it. 
The superiority of a Woven Corset is admitted by 
all; and this one we have every reason to believe 
is the best woven corset manufactured. Full de- 
tails will be found on advertising page. 


One great proof of good breeding, and which 
should also be taught early, is the mannef to ser- 
vants. So many think it quite unnecessary to ad- 
dress them with the smallest courtesy, or common 
kindness even, nor think of adding, “If you 
please” to their orders, or ‘Thank you” for their 
fulfilment. Rough, dictatorial manners to persons 
in a lower station than ourselves, is one of the 
worst forms of ill breeding. It is cowardly to 
annoy or insult any one whose position prevenits 
their resenting it, and scarcely any punishment is 
too severe for the child who is rude and insulting 
to the nurse,or any of the servants. Too great 
familiarity is also wrong and underbred, and in 
its way an equal unkindness ; for it puts the ser- 
vants out of their social position, and may lead 
them to forget the respect due to those placed in 
authority over them. A pleasant look and word 
for them always, a gracious acknowledgment of 
their services, a warm interest in all that concerns 
them, and a desire to spare them all unnecessary 
trouble, will insure their respect and affection, and 
secure for ourselves that best of service—J/ove ser- 
vice. One of the things that in this age is much 
to be condemned is, a careless and indifferent 
manner, a want of respect for superiors, and a 
careless, not to say vulgar, speech ; everything is 
too much trouble, and we have jumped from the 
stately, precise ways of our forefathers, from their 
verbose and stilted language, to a flippant indiffer- 
ence, and a total disregard to putting the “ right 
word in the right place.” 
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Plon of Second Floor, 


AMERICAN. GOTHIC SEA-SIDE COTTAGE. 


Drawn expressly for GopEy’s LADy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
520 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


The design can be built upon the seashore, with 
cellar under kitchen, dining-room, scullery and 
pantry, for $4,000, with roofs, porches and hoods 
of shingles; it is now customary to paint them red, 
in imitation of baked tiles. The superstructure of 


bronze green, and trimmings striped, and sash ¢ 
side of red. If properly done, is very picture 

Upon the receipt of $3.50 Hobbs & Son 4 
mail, postage free, « Hobbs’ Architecture,” a 
containing 123 designs. 
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